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The Still, Small Voice 


By Rose Trumbull 


O law of man had made it sin, 
And ’twas a little thing. . 
I heard your jibe and scornfu! fling, 
And locked the scruple in. 


Then came one sudden thought to me,— 
It made my spirit blush, 
And caught my breath in reverent hush,— 
“Ah, what if God should see!” 


Prescott, ARIz. 


Owning and Owned 

Unlimited ownership is what God offers us, upon 
one condition : that we surrender all. This is only 
another of the many startling and helpful paradoxes 
of life and of the Word of life. It was brought out at 
Northfield when Prebendary Webb-Peploe took as 
his text two ‘‘contradictory’’ texts, ‘all things are 
yours, and ye are not your own.’’ But there is 
greater comfort and hope in this twofold unlimited 
ownership that God promises, than there could be in 
either form of possession by itself. The resources of 
the world and of heaven are at our command ; and 
we, being not our own, but God's, can refer every 
question of their use to him. What greater freedom 
or power could God offer us than that? 


x 
The Call of Sorrow 


Of one truth amid the mystery of sorrow we can 
be certain : we need God then, and we need him the 
more because nothing on earth seems to be of any help 
or comfort. And we know that when our need is great- 
est, God's love is tenderest, and God is reaching out 





in deepest longing to help us. The Father who com- 
forted and strengthened his own Son in the hours of 
agony in Gethsemane, can comfort and strengthen all 
who will turn in helpless agony to him. Therefore 
this sorrow that is upon us, no matter whence or how 
it came, bears with it God's call to us to draw nearer 
to him. In it, though it seems now so black and 
hopeless, we may find his blessing. 


** Blest be the sorrow, kind the storm, 
Which drives us nearer home,’’ 


There is no affliction so bitter that God himself can- 
not see the brightness beyond. To let ourselves be 
driven nearer home is to let him show us his never- 


failing love. 
x 
Praying in Christ’s Name 


Prayer's privileges grow richer with use. And 
prayers mystery and sacredness and solemn obliga- 
tions deepen as one practises and studies this God- 
given right. The mistaken and meaningless and 
unscriptural phrase ‘‘for Christ's sake,’’ as used in 
concluding a prayer, is giving way to the form which 
rightly recognizes one’s covenant relations with God, 
‘‘in Christ's name.’’ But as we utter these words, in 
ending our prayers, do we stop to let their meaning 
sink deep into our thoughts and lives? It will give a 
new significance to our every petition, and a new 
meaning to life itself as we rise from our knees, if we 
refuse ever to speak those three words except as 
we think earnestly of the meaning of each and of the 
three together. To conclude a prayer in that right way 
is to ask God to bring certain things to pass, or is to 
commit ourselves to God, or is to praise and commune 
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with God, by virtue of our having merged ourselves 
in surrendered oneship with the sacred, loving iden- 
tity of the Son of God, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
That it is to pray ‘‘in—Christ's—name."' To utter 
those words thoughtlessly or hurriedly as we finish 
a prayer is to trifle with the most precious and 
mystic privilege that God grants to his undeserving 
children. To strive to realize something of their 
meaning each time they are used is to grow ever more 
gratefully conscious of the unfathomable riches of our 


heritage. 
x 
Before Commencing to Build 


No worthy work was ever done apart from God. 
Seen or unseen, his hand is always there. How 
foolish, therefore, is the attempt of some men to 
do without him! In mistaken sincerity those who 
are urged to give themselves in open confession to the 
Saviour and unite with his church will sometimes hold 
back from doing so, on the ground that they are not 
yet ‘‘good enough ;’’ they want to do something 
worth while, first, that will warrant their becoming 
Christians, But our only hope of ever accomplish- 
ing anything worth while lies in what God can do 
with us; and he can do nothing with us until we 
give ourselves to him. That is the only safe first 
step. Any other is a false step. This is true of the 
beginning of every day, and of every piece of work, for 
those who are God's confessed followers, as well as for 
those whose life in him is yet to begin. Before the 
temple foundation was laid, ‘‘ began they to offer 
burnt-offerings.’’ The offering of ourselves must go 
before every work that is to succeed as God would 
have it succeed, 
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God’s Difficulty of Access to Men 


T SEEMS presumptuous to speak of God in diffi- 
culty. But the objection is removed when we 
realize that the difficulty is in man and not in 

God. How may God secure access to men? How 
can man even know that there isa God? Should 
God show himself in visible form and speak articu- 
late words? Then men would only be frightened by 
a God whom they could see and hear. Israel cries at 
Sinai, ‘‘ Let not God speak with us, lest we die.’’ 
And, in the nature of the case, we cannot expect to 
see with the physical eye him who inhabiteth the 
universe, Therefore God's access to men must be 
spiritual. And to this man opposes objections. 
Human obtuseness, human unwillingness, make it 
hard for God to reveal himself to us, and to give us 
the blessings which his fellowship conveys. 

The skeptic often complains because of the moral 
perversity of the world. It seems to him that if he 
had omnipotence he would have ordered things bet- 
ter, so he concludes that there cannot be an infinite 
and beneficent intelligence. How common is the 


question : If there be a God, why did not he create 
men so that they would be good and happy? The 
question, of course, answers itself. If God made 


men good they would not be good. 
is not good. If God created character it would not 
be character. Goodness and joy are moral terms. 
And morality cannot be manufactured ; it must be 
achieved. 

Perhaps the most striking and beautiful passage in 
the New Testament in which this thought is expressed 
is in the letter to the Laodiceans. After charging 
them with lukewarmness and moral blindness, the 
Lord adds with infinite tenderness, ‘* Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.’’ The human life is pic- 


An automaton 





tured as dwelling in inviolable sanctity, The Lord 
will not force admittance, though he is seeking it. 
It is implied that the soul may not know that he is 
there, may not hear his voice, or may not be willing 
to give him admittance. So the Lord waits, while 
man’s dulness or unwillingness prevents his en- 
trance. 

Many people say they cannot believe in God. He 
is beyond them: they do not understand him ; they 
hear so many confusing voices ; they are agnostic be- 
cause they think they cannot be anything else. But 
what do they expect God to do? Hecannot approach 
them through the channels of physical sensibility, 
and they are too preoccupied and too prejudiced to 
hear the voice of the Spirit. Conversion often seems 
a sudden discovery of God. Men wonder why he has 
not spoken to them before, when the truth is that 
they were dull of hearing. God had been seeking 
access into the life of a shrewd young trafficker, but he 
knew it not. It was only when misfortune had come 
upon him, and he fled from his father’s tents, and 
found himself lonely, unfriended, and lay down to 
sleep in mood more receptive than he had known in 
his success, that he saw the heavens opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending. And Jacob 
said in the morning with a surprise that many a man 
has had, ‘‘ Surely Jehovah is in this place; and I 
knew it not."’ 

How few recognized Jesus! It seems to us now that 
he spoke so inevitably for God. But the Pharisees 
could not hear. He had a different view of life from 
theirs. He rebuked their practises of insincerity and 
pettiness. They said he had a devil, and scoffed at 
his Messiahship. The Sadducees saw nothing to 
attract them in Jesus. His life and teaching and 
summons rebuked their selfishness. They saw only 
a disturber of the peace. The people could not hear 
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him. He spoke too high a language for them. He 
offered them the bread of life. But who wants the 
bread of life? Practical men want bread that can be 
eaten, and that will satisfy the hunger of the body. 
Only a few stayed long enough to find out what Jesus 
meant, and only a few hear Jesus now. It is still 
hard for him to gain access, for men are too busy, too 
preoccupied, to know that the Saviour is standing at 
the door. That is why Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart [the clear-souled]: for they shall see 
God.,"’ 

And more serious than spiritual dulness is the un- 
willingness, Because men do not want to be blessed, 
they are not blessed. Nazareth lost the blessing. It 
is recorded that Jesus could not do a mighty work 
there because of their unbelief. The Samaritan village 
lost the blessing. It was not punished except in what 
it lost ; and it never knew what it lost. The sons of 
thunder would have burned up the churlish villagers, 
but Jesus simply went upon his way. No sick were 
healed there, no troubled were comforted, no disciple 
came from there to follow the Lord and preach his 
gospel. Jesus passed on. A little later he asked 
Zaccheus to be his host. The publican need not 
have consented. Jesus would not have enforced his 
request. Another nameless publican would have 
been forgotten. No salvation would have come to 
that house in Jericho. But Zaccheus responded ; 
he opened the door, and the Lord came in and supped 
with him. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall be surprised to learn of 
the blessings that we might have had. This diffident 
Christian might have been a winner of men. There 
was a time when God sought access to his life to make 
him a power, but he did not hear, or he would not 
respond. That woman, who has never thought that 
she had anything to do in the world except to make 
herself pretty and gratify her tastes, might have ex- 
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erted gracious influences for uplifting other lives and 
bringing joy to those whose lot is hard. Has not 
Jesus himself most strikingly drawn this picture of the 
future? The gathered people are all unconscious 
that God ever called them to any good, and when 
rebuked, they ask in surprise, ‘‘ Lord, when saw we 
an opportunity of doing thee a service?’’ That is 
the pathos of it They did not see. They would 
not open the door. God could not come in. 

But when God has found access to a human life, 
there has resulted such a gracious fellowship of God 
and man, with consequent blessedness so beautitul, 
that we can understand why God was willing, if we 
may speak in very human language, to take the risk. 
The man who lives with God is such a glorious climax 
of creation that he justifies the whole obscure process. 
It is a continual encouragement to see some men who 
are living with God in our pressing, absorbing, com- 
mercial world. They have fully opened the doors of 
life, so that God has become a partner in all their con- 
cerns. Such virile Christian living is the highest 
Christian apologetic. Every patriotic follower of 
Christ is cheered by the sight of some fearless men 
who are living with God amid the almost everwhelm- 
ing influences of evil in ‘the political world. When a 
man spends the night in prayer, and ther. goes down 
to his office to enforce the laws and put an end to 
politicel corruption, we are beginning to see what it 
means for God to come into a human life and dwell 
there. And in thousands of homes the door has 
been opened literally for the Lord to come in and sup 
with those who gather at the family board, and a gra- 
cious family lite is lived in the companionship of 
Jesus. 

It is not a mystical musing on the sense of the infi- 
nite. It is a practical, virile, ethical reality in the 
sunlight of common day,—God and man living to- 
gether. It is religion ; it is salvation ; it is life. 
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An Invitation from Mr. Sankey 


Only in heaven is the whole story of the blessed 
influence of the Sankey Gospel Hymns to be known or 
recorded, But the telling of a part of that story will be 
a mighty power in extending the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, and Mr. Sankey now gives readers of the 
Times an opportunity to help him in its telling. He 
writes : 

I am rewriting the story of the Gospel Hymns, and would 
be very glad if you would kindly insert a notice among your 
Notes, asking your readers to please forward to me any story 
or incident Sty may have in connection with the modern 
hymns. By doing so, you will greatly oblige 

IRA D. SANKEY. 

Mr. Sankey may be addressed at his home, 148 
South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, New York. He will 
be grateful for a prompt response from any who may 
be in possession of such facts as he suggests. 


x 
As to Haying on Sunday 


For downright practical questions on the applica- 
tion of Bible principles to every-day life, it looks as 
though the mail box of the Editor ot The Sunday 
School Times would be hard to beat. That this is 
so, is indeed a cause for gratitude and encouragement. 
Bible study is of value only as it makes life better. 
How shall it bear upon the following question from a 
Maine reader ? 

Is it right to haul in hay on Sunday if one has been pre- 
vented by storm from getting it in before? Whether it is done 
to save time, or to prevent its — injured by the weather by 
staying out longer, docs it not really become a matter of dol- 
lars and cents? Would it be better to get it in Sunday than 
to make the cattle eat injured hay? I shall watch the Open 
Letter page for reply. 

The sabbath day is to be set apart as a time freed 
from ordinary work and devoted specifically to God. 
This part of God's covenant with man has just one 
purpose, as has every ordering of the God who is 
love : man's blessing. Therefore Christ only inter- 
preted the purpose of this day when he said, in words 
that sounded revolutionary to the formalists who were 
leaving love out of their religion and their conception 
of God: «* The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath." The saving of an animal's 
life, or of a man’s life, on the sabbath day, Jesus 
commended as the doing of good. The hauling in of 
hay on the sabbath, because a storm seems probable, 
is not a matter of life-saving. It may even be not a 








matter of property-saving. The Lord may easily 
have other alternatives in store for the farmer who 
declines to do his haying on Sunday, than the neces- 
sity of feeding his cattle injured hay through the 
winter. Many a farmer has refrained from Sunday 
haying in spite of rain, and, at the cost of a little, or 
considerable, extra labor on Monday or Tuesday, has 
dried out his hay and suffered no appreciable loss. 
The highest ground here, as in all else, is the only 
safe ground. We cannot receive God's richest bless- 
ings until we trust him to the uttermost. Have the 
rural readers of The Sunday School Times had any 
significant experiences in this connection that throw 
further light on the question? If so, the Editor 
would be glad to hear from them. 


x 
What is Possible With God ? 


Questions that are asked by small children when 
they first begin to study and ponder God's omnipo- 
tence are not always laid aside with other childish 
things. Children of a larger growth love to speculate 
about that which has no bearing on present-day life 
or duty. An Ohio reader, for whose appreciative and 
encouraging words the Editor is grateful, asks a ques- 
tion that has arisen from a discussion that would seem 
to be in that realm. He writes : 


I have so often received light on difficult questions from 
your valuable comments, and your suggestions have been such 
a help to me in my Christian life, that | come again to you for 
help. I need light on Matthew 19: 26, the last clause of the 
verse (‘‘ with God all things are possible’'). In conversation 
with a minister concerning the resurrection, he said that the 
identical body that went down into the grave would be brought 
up again afterwards changed into a spiritual body. I called 
his attention to the incessant change that is going on among 
matter,—how the animal changes into the mineral, and then 
the mineral to the vegetable, and the vegetable to the animal 
again, and so on ; wg thus the elements composing a body 
could, in the course of time, after the death of that body, be 
changed into another body, and that his theory would mean 
that the same element would be in two or more different 
bodies at the same time when the resurrection takes place. I 
told him that such a thing—a body or element to be in two or 
more different places at the same time—was impossible and 
unreasonable. He replied that ‘‘ with God all things are 
sible."' I cannot see how this Scripture is applicable to such 
a proposition. Is there anything impossible with God? It 
looks to me as if unreasonable things are impossible even with 
God. Will you please give me light in your Notes on Open 
Letters ? 


It is never safe to seek light on ‘‘ the last clause of 


the verse'’ without making sure that we understand, 
not only the first clause, but the entire context of the 
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passage. When Christ said ‘‘ with God all things are 
possible,’’ he was answering a discouraged, amazed 
inquiry of his disciples as to who of mankind could 
hope to be saved. They cried out their hopeless 
question because Jesus had just showed them the 
human impossibility of certain men’s entering into the 
kingdom of God. The calm, reassuring answer of 
our Lord was: ‘*With men this is impossible ; but 
with God all things are possible.’ And the message 
of that answer to us to-day is that when a mountain 
of impossibility blocks the path of our duty, God can 
and will removethat mountain for us. No so-called law 
of nature, or of science, or of physics, is any barrier to 
God when his children’s needs are involved. But what 
God will do, or can do, with the elements of our 
bodies and of this earth in the resurrection day, has 
no bearing on what God would have us do to-day. 
Therefore that statement of our Lord’s was not in- 
tended to enlighten us on any such question. 


x 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answe. questions on Sunday-schou, matters—xot biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “* Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PHILADELPHIA.—Will you please tell me if there is any 
book showing how to illustrate supplemental lessons in the 
junior department for blackboard talks or otherwise.—G. A. C. 

Professor George W. Pease has issued a series of book- 
lets which lend themselves to this treatment very well 
indeed. They are entitled ‘‘ Books of the Bible,’’ ‘* Old 
Testament History,’’ ‘‘ New Testament History.’’ These 
booklets are published by Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Each lesson has a blackboard 
outline, which is very suggestive, and will aid greatly in 
the teaching of this sort of lessons. The blackboard can 
be used with profit to give the outline of any of the sup- 
plemental lessons, no matter what book they are taken 
from. For instance, if you are giving a supplemental .les- 
son about Daniel, a large capital D would be sufficient to 
stand for his name. Then similar letters or figures might 
be used for other features of the lesson, such as J for 
Judah, B for Babylon, N for Nebuchadnezzar, 14 for his 
age when taken captive, etc. A blackboard outline, to be 
helpful, does not necessarily have to be elaborate. 





WARREN, VT.—Can you tell me er, about using stars 
as rewards for attendance at Sunday-school? I think I have 
read something about having a silver star for being present so 
many Sundays, and a gold one when you have attended many 
more. Please tell me how it is, and how I can get the stars. — 
A. H. 

Silver and gold stars and colored tickets are used as 
rewards for attendance. The usual system is to give a silver 
star or a ticket of a peculiar color for each single attend- 
ance. At the end of a given period, which may be a month 
or quarter, the accumulated tickets for single attendance 
are exchanged for a ticket of another color, or the silver 
stars are exchanged for a gold one. This same scheme 
is carried out in another way by having small stars, silver 
and gold, and indeed other colors, pasted on a chart 
hanging on the wall containing the names of the scholars. 
There are advantages in both methods, The chart on the 
wall keeps the matter before the whole school. The metal 
stars and pasteboard tickets are given directly to the schol- 
ars who have earned them. The principle underlying all 
of these methods is that of public recognition and honor- 
able mention for the work that is done. Theodore M. 
Hammond of Milwaukee will tell you all about stars, and 
most Sunday-school supply houses have tickets. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.— Where can we get information 
about the work and organization of the King’s Daughters and 
King’s Sons ?—S. H. C. 

The headquarters of King’s Daughters and King’s Sons 
is at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Their president is 
Mrs. Margaret Bottome. Their secretary and treasurer 
is Mrs. M. L. Dickerson. The King’s Daughters and 
King’s Sons are composed for the most part of circles 
of ten, each under a leader. Many times these tens are 
named, as, for instance, ‘‘ The Washington Ten,’’ ‘* The 
Emerson Ten,” etc. The motto of the organization is 
‘*In His Name.’’ The pin is a Maltese cross with 
“I. H. N.”? upon it. The work done by these ‘‘ tens,’’ 
which are largely made up of young people, as a whole is 
very sweet, helpful, and oftentimes evangelistic. A ‘‘ten,’’ 
for instance, will commit itself to a special enterprise, as 
furnishing teachers in a mission Sunday-school, sending 
flowers to the sick, taking turns in reading to the sick and 
blind, making up comfort packages for soldiers and sailors, 
and a thousand other things of this kind. One of the pic- 
tures I prize most highly in my own home isya large picture 
of a Sunday-school class in a mission. The surroundings 
are very poor, and the children all seem to be very poorly 
dressed. The teache., however, who is a King’s Daugh- 
ter, is well dressed, has a sweet face, and is faithfully do- 
ing her work. It is a King’s Daughter picture, and its 
title is *‘In His Name.”’ 
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What Is Japanese Morality ? 


By President james A. B. Scherer, Author of “ Young Japan,” ‘‘ Japan To-day,” etc. 


LTHOUGH the incident 
caused great international 
excitement at the time, it 

now seems to have passed from 
the public mind that Nicholas 
of Russia (then Czarevitch) was 
almost assassinated while trav- 
eling through Japan in 1891. 
To me it has seemed possible 
that this peculiar monarch mistook the noble shame 
into which the, Japanese people were plunged by this 
incident for an ignoble cowardice, —they made the most 
abject apologies, —and that this accounts to a large de- 
gree for the contempt in which for so long he seemed 
toholdthem. But the incident has interest in the pres- 
ent paper as going to prove that the strange ideals of 
Bushido are still the dominant impulses of the people. 
The samurai? policeman who struck the blow, and 
the samurai youth who shot Li Hung Chang four years 
afterward, were led by a feeling of mistaken loyalty 
to rid their country of visitors whose very presence 
seemed to them to be an insult to the sacred soil. 
Not only so, but the attempted assassination of the 
Czarevitch was promptly followed by the suicide of a 
samurai woman who left a dying declaration that she 
would thus with her blood expiate the outrage that 
had been wrought by the policeman upon the national 
hospitality. 

Within a few months after this an incident even 
more remarkable occurred. An American mission- 
ary had been mysteriously murdered, and the govern- 
ment had vainly set its excellent police to find the 
criminal, Two years having passed, a man now came 
forward and confessed the crime. He was about to 
be executed, when his friends succeeded in proving 
beyond all doubt that he had no connection whatso- 
ever with the murder. Questioned as to what strange 
motive could have led him to confess to a capital 
crime of which he was absolutely innocent, the man 
calmly replied that Japan had been disgraced in the 
eyes of the nations through the failure of the police 
to find the criminal, and he desired to wipe out the 
blot by the sacrifice of his own life. 

Similar incidents have been of frequent occur- 
rence during the Russo-Japanese war. I cite these 
because they came under my own personal observa- 
tion, and because they seem to be extremely typical. 
Loyalty prompted alike the blow at the Czarevitch 
and the female suicide, the murder of the missionary 
for subverting national customs, and the self-surrender 
of the innocent man to mitigate international ‘ton- 
tempt. It only remains to be added that each actor 
in these tragedies assumed heroic proportions in the 
eyes of the people, although indeed they deemed the 
would-be assassins mistaken in their manner of ex- 
pressing loyalty, —for the spirit of loyalty, in one form 
or another, is the sole controlling ideal of Japanese 
morals. In the case of the policeman and the fervid 
youth, the people disowned the deed, but condoned 
the spirit that prompted it; for it was the spirit of 
Bushido, +* the way of the warrior."’ 

Bushido carries with it some most admirable traits. 
Loyalty is itself a noble spiritual fruitage, and its 
prerequisite is unfaltering courage. Not only so, but 
the loyalty of vassals elicits reciprocal benevolence on 
the part of the lord who is served. The obligation of 
rank is a principle of wide application in Japan to-day, 
underlying even the commonplace giving of tea- 
money. Stinginess was despised among samurai as 
unworthy of men who traffic in spiritual entities. Two 
favorite moral maxims answer to each other as fol- 
lows : ‘* Above all things, men must practise <harity, for 
it is by almsgiving that wisdom is fed.’’ ‘+ Less than 
all things men must grudge money, for it is by riches 
that wisdom is hindered.’’ Moreover, the mutual 
relationships between lord and vassal in the various 
grades of society gave rise in a naturally esthetic 
people to an elaborate ceremonial of politeness, —and 
politeness has been defined as ‘‘ morality in trifles."’ 
But the finest trait of the samurai was his splendid 
self-control, born of the teachings of Booddhism, and 
nourished by elaborate system,—a quality which, su- 
perimposed on a naturally hot and impetuous tempera- 
ment, gives him to-day his final paradoxical strength 
as a soldier, linking a more than Teutonic coolness 
with the irresistible passion of the Celt. If the sole 
aim of character is the development of splendid fight- 





1 Samurai: the ancient military class, whose descendants constitute 
the sinew of present-day Japan. 


A dramatic picture showing how unguided 
loyalty and mere self-control result in 
terrible perversions of the best in life 
and character. A preceding paper took 
up ‘* What Is Japanese Chivalry ? ”’ 
concluding paper will answer the query, 
**Is Japan Ready for Christianity ? ’’ 


ing machines, then Bushido is 
the finest moral system in the 
world. And with all of our 
boasted moral progress, the 
truth still remains that we 
dearly love a fighter, so that it 
is therefore true that we seem 
likely to be dazzled by the mili- 
tant patriotism of Japan into a 
belief that the people are demigods. 

But even such qualities as loyalty and self-control 
are liable to be overwrought. Indeed it may be set 
forth as an axiom that every virtue may be forced for- 
ward into a vice which is its counterfeit, and works 
for its eventual undoing. . Thus bravery may degene- 
rate into bravado, and modesty to prudery, humility 
to servility, and love into lust. So also in ‘‘The 
Mikado’s Empire’’ we come upon the startling decla- 
ration that ‘‘the annals of no other country are richer 
in the recitals of results gained by treachery’’ than 
the annals of loyalist Japan. But is it not really in- 
evitable that, if loyalty to one’s lord be the sole goal 
of conduct, unchecked by a sense of obligation toward 
one’s fellows, treachery to the whole world besides 
must be its price? And is not the duty of treachery 
distinctly implied by the very story which Professor 
Nitobe selects as the quintessence of Bushido? 
Little did it concern Michizane’ s vassal that he should 
play the part of traitor to his employer and to his own 
paternal affection in order to be loyal to his lord. 
And likewise if other typical instances of Japanese 
loyalty be closely searched, it will be found that a 
noble self-sacrifice is not the only principle involved, 
but the ignoble sacrifice of things sacred. 

After the same fashion their Booddhistic stoicism 
has seemed tc rob them of sympathy,—a quality 
which one of their greatest educators has declared to 
be among their sorest needs. I speak of ethical sym- 
pathy, not of the esthetic. The latter they have in 
plenty, so that a native writer may beautifully say : 
‘Though they come stealing to your bedside in the 
silent watches of the night, drive not away, but rather 
cherish these, —the fragrance of flowers, the sound of 
distant bells, the insect hummings of a frosty night.”’ 
A marvelous sympathy with nature has made them 
her chosen artistic interpreters in modern times, but 
a stoical coldness of heart precludes the sweetness of 
friendship, and fills the beautiful land with the blem- 
ishes of cruelty on every hand,—from the chained 
and lacerated animals in the Ueno Museum to the 
inhumanly neglected insane. A cataclysm in which 
a score of thousand people lose their lives, as in the 
earthquake of 1891 or the tidal wave of 1896, does 
not awaken one tithe of the sentiment elicited by the 
inconveniences of a single traveler in his efforts to 
spy upon Russia.4 Loyalty must somewhere be pres- 
ent if agony is to be redeemed from vulgarity. 

The doctrine that the supreme end of loyalty justi- 
fies any means that may be found useful, is doubtless 
to a large degree responsible for the Japanese attitude 
towards truth. Despite the labored explanations 
of Japanese apologists, it is a literal fact that if you 
ask an ordinary Japanese which is better, to tell a 
falsehood or be impolite, he will not hesitate to 
answer, ‘‘ To tell a falsehood.’’ The passing of the 
lie is a sort of jocular compliment, a tribute to the 
liar’s smooth shrewdness. An amusing illustration 
of the relation between veracity and politeness comes 
to my mind as I write. In order to make the point 
clear, one must know that blonde hair in Japan is 
called red, that blue eyes are called green, and that 
red hair and green eyes are the peculiar and hideous 
attributes of the Japanese devil. Noting one day as 
I stood on one end of the school-room* platform that 
the lads at the other end were visibly agitated by 
English words which a somewhat mischievous boy in 
the front row had written on his tablet, I moved 
softly to his side before he was aware of my presence. 
The words he had written were these: ‘‘The 
foreigner has green eyes and red hair.’’ At this 
juncture a companion nudged him, and he realized 
the situation. Without the tremor of a muscle or the 
flutter of his lowered almond eyelids, he calmly pro- 
ceeded to complete the sentence—‘‘and he is very 
beautiful.’ I was so amused that I wrote the words 
on the blackboard, expecting the class to join me in 
mirth over the glaring absurdity. To my astonish- 
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1 Major Fukushima, who rode horseback through Asiatic Russia 
ten years ago. ° 
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ment, not a soul cracked a smile; the whole class 
upheld the solemn-faced lad in his assertion that he 
intended a compliment, since to do otherwise would 
have been openly impolite to their teacher ; and I had 
to fortify my recollection of Japanese demonology by 
a subsequent appeal to the native teachers, who 
laughed heartily over the incident. 

Honesty is veracity in business affairs. One there- 
fore expects to find Bushido insufficient at this point, 
and the chief defenders of Japanese chivalry are com- 
pelled to confess, ‘‘A loose business morality has 
been the worst blot on our national reputation,’’ 
although they explain this away through the samurai 
indifference to money matters. 

But those who would have us receive this new 

chivalry almost as one of our numerous new religions, 
and make of it a cult for our own emulation, are less 
frank on the subject of the treatment of Japanese 
women. ‘‘I have noticed a rather superficial notion 
prevailing among half-informed foreigners,’’ says a 
prominent apologist, ‘‘that because the common 
Japanese expression for one’s wife is ‘ my rustic wife,’ 
and the like, she is despised and held in little esteem. 
When it is told that such phrases as ‘my foolish 
father,’ ‘my swinish son,’ ‘my awkward self,’ etc., 
are in current use, is not the answer clear enough ?"’ 
Unfortunately for the illustrative efficacy of this care- 
fully worded interrogation, such phrases as those 
mentioned are not in current use, with the exception 
of the insulting epithet constantly applied to one’s 
wife, to which justice is hardly done by the mild 
translation of our very ingenious apologist. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the writings of 
Japanese moralists abound in such maxims as this: 
‘‘Other kinsfolk [than the parents] may be likened 
unto the rushes, while husbands and wives are but as 
useless stones.’’ Professor Chamberlain, the highest 
living authority on things Japanese, comments on 
this maxim as follows : ‘‘ According to the Confucian 
ethical code, which the Japanese adopted, a man’s 
parents, his teacher, and his lord, claim his life-long 
service, his wife standing on an immeasurably lower 
plane.”’ 

The attitude of young Japan towards womankind 
was ludicrously indicated by a student who, anxious at 
the same time to air his knowledge of the alien lan- 
guage and his contempt of the alien chivalry, de- 
clared, ‘‘ When I do see the foreigner kiss his wife, 
I do always catch a sick."’ Another student was 
mortally offended because his American teacher at- 
tempted to tease him about a pretty girl, thus placing 
him on the same low plane with the despised 
feminine. 

It is in connection with the general question of 
woman that Japanese morality shows at its worst, and 
their boasted ‘‘chivalry'’ is divested of its charm. 
The history of Bushido abounds in belauded stories 
of women whose virtue was pandered to loyalty, while 
many a samurai sold his wife or his daughter into a 
life of shame in order to fill his lord’s coffers or his 
own with the wealth that makes war. While I was 
living in Tokyo, one of the principal theaters was the 
scene of an unusually popular play, the plot running 
somewhat as follows: An ancient lord needed money, 
and asked one of his most faithful retainers to obtain 
it. The loyal servant hit upon an ingenious plan. 
Having defiled the daughter of a princely neighbor, 
he threatened to expose the fact of her intimacy with 
a social inferior unless much money should be given 
him ; that is, he levied blackmail. And this was 
not the villain, but the hero of the play, because he 
was loyal to his lord! He was greeted with rounds 
of applause. We do well to ponder such typical in- 
stances as these before worshiping Japanese morality, 
or concluding that the people have no need of the 
gospel. The final paper will discuss the adaptation 
of the gospel to their needs. 

NEwBERRY COLueceE, S. C. 
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Saint Judas 
By the Rev. Robert E. Carter 


HAME on us if we ever in our thoughts allow a 
bad man to wholly appropriate a great and 
worthy name! Let us not remember Judas the 

sinner and forget Judas the saint. The name is de- 
rived from a peculiar form of the Hebrew verb mean- 
ing ‘‘ To praise,’ and probably means ‘‘ The one 
who makes God to be praised.’’ And there were 
those who worthily bore such a glorious name. In- 
deed, nine times is this name brought before us in 
New Testament history, and at least seven of these 
were worthy, three of them were greatly to be hon- 
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ored, and one of them was a holy apostle of the Lord. 
If numbers and worth be added together, surely few 
names in Christian history are more highly to be 
honored, more worthy of the prefix which is given in 
the title of this article than this name—Judas—of 
which we so constantly think despitefully as one de- 
graded and dragged in the dust. 

Yet there is lesson here of the fearful contamina- 
tion of awicked touch. Three saints can hardly rescue 
a name from the foul touch of one sinner. One 
would hardly name his child Judas, even though a 
prophet at Jerusalem, an apostle faithful to the day 
of his martyrdom in Persia, and a brother of the Lord 
after the flesh, have worthily borne that name of honor. 
So insidious and corrupting are the ways of wrong that 
even virtue most exalted can hardly lift to future use 
what has once been stained by deadly contact with 
them. 

Still, though we may not use, we will not forget to 
honor. For ourselves, we will endeavor that the first 
thought which this holy name brings to us shall be 
one of worth and loyal service. We will remember that 
even this worst name of all the world has been more 
highly exalted than ever it has been deeply debased. 
We will not let the betrayer draw a black line through 
the name of the prophet and the martyr. For us God 
has written ‘‘ Holy’’ before this name most dishon- 
ored as truly as before the most honored names of 
James and John, or Peter. 

And this fact has bearing on all the ways of life. 
If we wili keep our eyes open to see, and our ears 
open to hear, we shall find that, gross and hard and 
evil as are the ways of the world, the stain of them 
like the drops of acid on the marble of the Kingdom 
all through Christian history, nevertheless there is no 
way or business or work or name in itself worthy, no 
matter how much men may have misused it, but God 
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has found those who have worthily borne it and 
brought it to honor. No wealth or honor or power or 
wisdom has ever been so defiled by selfish or sen- 
sual or wicked uses that it could not be exalted by 
worthy and noble ones. Because these have been 
borne badly let us not be blinded to the times and 
places in which they were worn nobly and well. 

Men have degraded riches until some think riches 
are forever accursed, and yet God has had his saints 
who have used riches unto his glory. Men have de- 
based high place to sordid ends until the great have 
become synonymous with the selfish and the bad in 
the minds of men ; yet if God has not chosen many 
among the mighty, those he has chosen have been so 
very great in goodness that God's name has been 
praised by human greatness. Men have defiled wis- 
dom by degrading it until at times the world has 
said, itis better that the people be not educated, — 
they will be purer if more ignorant. Yet God has 
found wise men who have served him until wisdom 
was justified of her children, 

The holy rich, the holy great, the holy wise, as 
well as the holy poverty-stricken and the holy weak, 
are as witnesses with Saint Judas that nothing in it- 
self proper has yet been so defiled by men that God 
has not found those of his own who could exalt it. 
These things which have been brought down to hell 
have also been exalted unto heaven ; and if the devil 
has smirched them by making them weapons of his 
using, God has also glorified them by setting them as 
jewels in his diadem. 

In all things, then, let us not take hastily the name 
which the world gives, but let us see wherein God has 
chosen them, and the possibilities which God has put 
into them. And for ourselves let us cherish the 
heavenly naming. 

WASHINGTON, CONN, 
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George Macdonald, Preacher and Writer 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


4Y THE death of George Macdonald 
‘| in London, last month, the Christian 
world lost a unique figure. He was 
born at Huntly, an inland town of 
Aberdeenshire, in 1824. Like many 
in that northern shire, he was of pure Celtic stock, 
but ‘‘had no Gaelic,"’ his vernacular being that 
most difficult of lowland dialects, the Aberdonian. 
To him, as to Chalmers and Duff, the Aberdonian 
accent always clung, and to the end his neighbors 
recognized him by it as a son of the soil. 

His father was a deacon in the Congregational Church 
of Huntly, nicknamed ‘‘the Missionar Church,'’ from 
the interest of its members in the conversion of the 
heathen. It gave to China William Milne and James 
Legge. Its people and influence are sketched in his 
‘¢Alec Forbes.'’ The rather grim theology there de- 
scribed seems to have produced a reaction in the 
minds of the deacon's three sons,—Charles Mac- 
donald, the oldest, who gave his more famous brother 
countenance and support when he was most in need 
of these ; James Macdonald, the youngest, who wrote 
the poems contained in ‘‘ Robert Falconer,’ and died 
young ; and George, who eclipsed them both. 

After graduating at the University of Aberdeen, 
George Macdonald studied theology in the Indepen- 
dent College at Highbury, near London. In 1850 he 
accepted the pastorate of the Independent Church at 
Arundel, in Sussex, and labored there three years. 
The simple people of this country church could not 
find their way through his unconventional sermons, 
and finally asked for his resignation, as three-fourths 
of the dissenting churches of that day would have 
done. After a short stay at Bolton, in Lancashire, he 
went to Manchester, where his brother Charles was in 
business. Here he came under the influence of Alex- 
ander J. Scott, of Owens College, whom he called 
‘«the greatest man I ever knew.'’ He preached for 
years in Carpenters’ Hall, to a growing and responsive 
congregation, and published a hymn-book in 1858 
for their use, with some hymns of his own. But his 
health always had been weak, and a hemorrhage 
drove him to the south of England, and his work in 
Manchester ended. 

He now had recourse to literature for his support. 
He never ceased to preach when he had strength, either 
in England or at Bordighera, on the Mediterranean 
coast, where he spent the winters of his later years. 
He became a member of the Church of England, but 
did not take orders, and he found his opportunities 








for preaching among his dissenting friends. He 
might be described as an Anglican layman and a 
Congregationalist minister. 

Poetry was the form of literature in which he felt 
most at home, and he always valued his poems 
above his prose works. His first literary venture was 
‘« Within and Without’’ (a poem), in 1856. But the 
world exacted prose fiction of those who would live 
by the pen, and to this demand Macdonald responded 
by a series of novels, which soon found a wide and 
appreciative circle of readers. Of these the earlier, 
devoted to life in Scottish towns of the type of Huntly, 
were the best achievements of his pen. He himself 
preferred ‘‘ Robert Falconer’’ (1868) to all the rest, 
but I must agree with those who give the first place to 
‘*Alec Forbes of Howglen’’ (1865),—a picture of 
town life in the far north, with all its varieties of char- 
acter. Thomas Crann, the stonemason of that book, 
is probably the finest portrait Macdonald ever painted. 
His books showed a discriminating grasp of human 
varieties, a genial humor, and great earnestness about 
the serious side of life ; and they were the most whole- 
some influence that had reached the public under this 
form, 

His long residence in England suggested the writing 
of English stories, which, however, are less success- 
ful, as lacking the racy flavor of the soil, and falling 
too often from the dramatic to the merely didactic. 
In too many of them those who agree with the author's 
theology are endowed with all the virtues, while the 
opposite is made out of those who dissent from it. 

A class by themselves are the books in which he 
deals with childhood, and shows a beautiful insight 
into the character and ways of children. ‘‘ Guild 
Court*’ (1867) and ‘Sir Gibbie’’ (1879) belong in 
part to this class, but the finest is ‘‘At the Back of 
the North Wind "’ (1870). Here his charm and ten- 
derness are blended with weird Celtic fancy with won- 
derful skill. Another class are his allegories, of which 
only the earliest, ‘‘ Phantastes’’ (1858), can be said 
to be fairly successful. His meaning is often too re- 
mote to ordinary readers, and only parts exhibit his 
natural power and grace. 

Through all his career he continued to write poetry, 
and his final collection—by no means complete— 
fills 1,175 octavo pages. Every page has its own 
beauty, and the. charm and suggestiveness are often 
very striking. But he is not a poet of the first order. 
He belongs to the school of the fancy, represented in 
earlier literature by Donne, Herbert, and Vaughan, 
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and not to that of the imagination. _He does not 
cleave to the heart of truths, and give us the inevit- 
able correspondences of the seen and the unseen as 
Shakespeare and Milton do, He deals with suggestive 
but accidental, or at least superficial, resemblances, 
just as do his three Celtic forerunners whom I have 
named. An extreme instance of this is the best 
known of his short poems : 


‘** Where did you come from, baby dear? ’’ 


It is tender and pretty and graceful in a high degree, 
but no one believes a line of it. 

When in Manchester, he had weekly classes for 
the study of our older literature. The habit of literary 
criticism, thus formed, went with him through life, 
often showing itself in his novels, such as ‘‘ The Sea- 
board Parish’’ (1868), where his literary kinsfolk, 
Herbert and Vaughan, are reviewed. His finest work 
in this field is ‘‘ England’s Antiphon"’ (1868), which 
passes in review the earlier sacred poetry of the lan- 
guage, with a fine and gracious felicity. 

His work as a preacher was that which gave unity 
to his life. Even his novels are the novels of a 
preacher, and his poems are the poetry of a preacher, 
—sometimes too much so for their artistic excellence. 
Of his quality as a preacher, very different estimates 
have been formed. Some to the last agreed with the 
good people of Arundel, and would have no more 
of him. A constantly widening public, however, 
thronged every place where he occupied the pulpit, 
and heard him with joy and with profit. He had 
many of the elements of pulpit success. Such were 
his impressive and beautiful face, his dignity of bear- 
ing, his flexible and expressive voice, his simplicity 
of diction, his earnestness of manner, and his evident 
regard for his hearers as his brother men in Jesus 
Christ. His chief drawback was the frequent sub- 
tlety of his ideas, which no simplicity of. words could 
make clear to the man on the street. To the major- 
ity, his sermons were interesting in parts rather than 
in their entirety. He did not find the level on which 
other minds moved, and bring them uptohis. He 
spoke from his own level, and left them to find their 
way to that. 

Through all his writings, whether prose or verse, 
novels or sermons, there runs the same message, 
which grows out of his early reaction against the the- 
ology he heard in the Missionar Church. That 
seemed to him an inhuman theology which made 
less of God’s love and patience than we experienced 
in those who have loved us on the human level. 
‘Thomas, dinna fash yersel’. I mak na doot God's 
juist as kindherted as yersel’,’’ he makes the untaught 
laborer say to Thomas Crann, who is tormenting him- 
self with hard thoughts of his Maker. And to Mac- 
donald this was no piece of mere criticism. He had 
a mystic sense of the reality and nearness of God. 
God was not an inference to him fram more certain 
facts, but the very first of certainties. In Jesus Christ 
he found that unity of the human and the divine 
which he thought was denied by those who ascribed 
to Cod acts and purposes they would have condemned 
in men. To this generation, all this may seem bare 
commonplace. Only those who lived through the 
time when Dr. Mansel’s ‘‘Limits of Religious 
Thought’’ was accepted as a defense of orthodoxy 
can realize how novel and audacious Macdonald's 
message was. He helped many who were on the 
verge of skepticism to return to Jesus Christ and his 
gospel. 

Some of his inferences from his faith are open to 
question. Like mystics generally, he had a very in- 
adequate sense of the position held by the will in 
human character. So he seems to have adopted the 
notion that God will finally constrain men to be holy 
and happy in some undefinable way. Here he parted 
company from Frederick Maurice, whom he greatly 
honored and valued. Nor has the last word been 
said on that sternness which revolted him in the 
preachers of his youth. 

Personally, the man was the embodiment of Chris- 
tian charity and courtesy. The Italian peasants 
came to love him as one of their own. The roughs 
of East London submitted to his charm. Men of 
all classes sought his presence, and none were dis- 
appointed in him. He put all at their ease by 
making them feel that they were accepted as his 
brethren, and valued as God's children. Wherever 
his abode was, he became the leading person of the 
neighborhood, although never other than poor in this 
world’s goods, through the leadership’ in all good 
works which seemed to fall to him. He will be 
mourned by a vast number who knew him person- 
ally, and by a still wider circle who derived inspira- 
tion and suggestion from his works. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Toggles Uses his Forgetter 


By Frederick Hall 


ae OU see,"’ said Toggles, for he was telling 
grandpa how it happened, ‘Frank was 
going awful fast, and I was rolling my new 
hoop, and he came up behind me, and his. wheel 
went right over the hoop, ahd broke it, and it hit my 
leg and took the skin off ; it bled, too."’ 

‘« And he never looked around ?’’ 

‘* Yes, he looked around,’’ said Toggles, for he was 
trying to tell it all exactly as it was, ‘‘ but when he 
saw that I was standing up yet, he went right on as 
fast as ever. I almost think it wquidn’t have hurt 
so bad if he had stopped a minute and said that he 
was sorry.”’ 

‘‘And I always thought Frank was a nice boy, 
too,’’ said grandpa. 

‘«Why, he always was nice to me, till this time,"’ 
answered Toggles. ‘‘I don’t see what made him do 
it. Johnnie says may be he's stuck up because he’s 
got a wheel and we‘haven’t. But he never acted 
stuck up. Do you think I ought to tell him it wasn’t 
nice for him to run into me like that ?’’ 

Grandpa did not answer, but instead asked another 
question. 

‘* How 
quired. 

‘Oh, I don’t know ; I don’t suppose it was really 
worth anything—not in money; and, besides, I've 
fixed it now. It was just a barrel hoop, you know. 
Only he didn’t seem to care that he broke it.’’ 

‘« But it’s all right again, now ?’’ 

‘« Yes, it’s all right now.”’ 

‘And the place where the wheel took the skin 
off."’ Grandpa looked down at the little bare, brown 
leg. ‘* How long will it take it to get well? It hurts 
pretty badly now, doesn’t it? 

‘«*Oh, no, grandpa. It doesn’t hurt now. And 
it'll be all well so you can’t even find the place in 
just a little while. But it hurt then, and he knew 
that he’d run into me, and he didn’t even stop to see 
if I was hurt.’’ 

‘But before that he was always a good friend of 
yours ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, 
Johnnie.’’ 

Grandpa sat thinking for a while. 

‘‘You know the hatchet that was left out on,the 
grass one night,"’ he said, ‘‘and got all rusty ?"’ 

Toggles looked up very quickly, for it did not seem 
at all like grandpa to remind him of a thing like 
that. 

‘*Yes, grandpa,’’ he said, ‘‘I forgot it, you know, 
but I'm not going to forget any more. After this 
I'm going to remember everything.’’ 

*« Well, I wouldn't do ¢hat, because so many things 
are better forgotten. You see, a boy has a rememberer 
and he has a forgetter, and he should use them both, 
only not for the same things. It's something like a 
hatchet and a hoe. Now, nobody makes a garden 
with a hatchet or chops kindling with a hoe, because 
they are for different things ; and so are a remem- 
berer and a forgetter.”’ 

Toggles looked earnestly at grandpa, but he did 
not fully understand. 

‘*Now about that hatchet. Of course, you meant 
to use your rememberer, but, instead, you made a 
mistake and used your forgetter, and so the hatchet 
stayed out on the grass and got all wet and rusty, but 
this time I think that your forgetter is the very thing 
to use.”’ 

Toggles wrinkled up his forehead and thought 
hard, but he could not quite make out just what it 
was that grandpa meant. 

‘« You see,’’ he went on, ‘‘if you could once forget 
this altogether, you and Frank would probably be 
just as good friends as before; and the hoop is 
mended, so that won't remind you of it; and the 
skinned place on your leg will soon be well, so that 
won't remind you of it; and keeping friends with 
everybody is very important. So I’m sure that this 
time I'd try to use my forgetter.’’ 

‘‘And may be he wasn’t mean on purpose any- 
way,’’ said Toggles. 

‘* Very likely not,’’ said grandpa. 

So Toggles went down to the garden to do a little 


much was the hoop worth ?’’ he in- 


I liked him almost as well as I did 
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work, and after that he went out through the orchard 
and over to the woods, and then, just before supper- 
time, grandpa saw him coming down the road as fast 
as he could run. 

‘It was all right—grandpa—’ he shouted, as 
soon as he came near the porch, ‘‘I was using my 
forgetter—just as hard as I could—'’ Toggles had 
been running very fast, ‘‘ and I had it almost forgot— 
when Frank came over—and he told me that their 


: 


hired man got his hand cut awful bad—and Frank 
was going for the doctor that time—so he couldn't 
stop-—but he was sorry any way—he came over to tell 
me. So now I'm going to'use my forgetter on those 
bad words Willie Hanson said. He says he's sorry 
and won't say ‘em any more, and | think I would 
like him better if I could just forget he ever said 
*em."’ ° 
Dunpeg, ILL. 





Saint Cecilia 





By Isabella R. Hess 


of the Court 








V. Jim’s Visit to the Saint’s Home 

HE Saint was bending over a little bed that stood 

in the corner of the room, and her face lighted up 

when she saw Jim; she smiled at him rather 

wearily, and smoothed the tangled hair out of Pud- 

din’s eyes, as she said cheerily, ‘‘ Look here, Pud- 

din’! It's Jim what's here. He's come up here to 
see you !"’ 

Puddin’ tried to sit up at the name, but lay back 
again with a low moan. Jim heard it, and went over 
and sat on the edge of the bed, which threatened to 
give way under the strain. Even Puddin’ smiled 
when Jim said severely : ‘‘ And is it layin’ in bed ye 
are this day, when I’m lookin’ for some one to be 
doin’ an errand for me? Get up now, this minute, 
and run over to Rickey Madigan’s for a pie!” 

He tried to answer back gaily, but couldn't. He 
only slipped his fat little hand into Jim's hard one, 
and cried ; in the dim light Jim could see the streaks 
down his cheeks where the tears had rolled, and no- 
ticed that their rosy red color had gone. His keen 
eyes noticed too that the pillow on the bed wag clean, 
and that the floor and the stove proved Cecilia’ s house- 
wifely skill. Her eyes followed Jim's gaze, and she 
said, ‘‘1 always try to keep the place clean, but Pud- 
din’s took my time these two days, so I couldn’t be 
cleanin’.’’ 

‘«And what would you be cleanin’ for?'’ answered 
Jim promptly. ‘‘’Tis as clean now as a pie-plate 
when a boy gets through lickin’ it. Puddin’ himself 
will be after lickin’ one when the liniment fixes 
him up."’ 

‘‘The liniment is used up,’’ explained Cecilia, 
talking very fast to keep the tears back. ‘‘And it's 
no good at all that it did him.”’ 

‘I'm thinking,’’ said Jim slowly, ‘‘that I'll be 
after getting the doctor to step in to see you. He'll 
soon be fixing you all right, Puddin’.” 

‘«* Would you be after sending a doctor?’’ quickly 
asked the Saint, her voice full of hope. ‘I've been 
thinking all day that it’s a doctor ought to be here, 
but—’’ and her voice began to shake a bit. 

‘*There’s a doctor who gets paid by the city, who 
has nothing to do but to tend to some of us that 
can't afford to pay him as well as the city can,’’ said 
Jim quietly, as he turned and left. 

All the way down stairs he could hear Puddin’s low 
moans. The sound rang in his ears as he picked his 
way across the Court, and for once he had no word 
for the group at the pump. 

The clerk at the drug store noticed him as he en- 
tered, and asked pleasantly if the liniment had done 
its work. 

‘«It did not,’’ answered Jim, ‘‘and I've come in 
to ask if you'd be askin’ the doctor you spoke of to 
step in.”’ — 

‘*Sure !"? answered the clerk promptly. 
*phone him now.’’ 

‘‘I’'m much obliged to you, sir; do you think he 
could be comin’ this day ?’’ 

The clerk didn’t know ; in fact he shook his head 
doubtfully , then, seeing Jim’s disappointment in his 
face, he good-naturedly telephoned to the doctor, who 
said that as a personal favor to his friend, the clerk, 
he'd surely come that very day. 

It may have been a foolish thing to do—it certainly 
was unheard of! But Jim, when he went back toehis 
shop, took his beloved flute from its box on the shelf, 
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The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nicknamed 
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of thé family is reached when ‘‘ Puddin’ "’ is seriously injured 
by a fall down the stairs. 


and tucked it under his coat, to hide it from the curi- 
ous eyes of the boys. Then he went again across the 
Court, and climbed the stairs that led to the Sweeneys’ 
abode. Outside the door he could hear Cecilia sing- 
ing in a low, soft voice, ‘‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Hark how the angels sing!’’ But, like a minor 
chord, he could hear Puddin’s moaning voice, and 
his restless movements. 

His voice rang gaily as he entered. ‘I heard 
Cecilia a-singin’, and thinks I, ‘tis easier singin’ to 
music any time, so I've brought my flute along.’ 

Jim never played so well as he did that afternoon. 
Puddin’s moans grew fewer, as he lay still to listen, 
and the Saint, with her tired head pillowed on the 
foot of the bed, fell fast asleep from sheer weariness. 
Jim's eyes were closed too, as if he could play better 
that way ; perhaps, with his eyes closed, he could see 
pleasanter things than a small, crowded room, a mis- 
erably cracked stove, a few rickety chairs, and a win- 
dow that seemed to bar, rather than let in, the few 
rays of light that, in the early twilight of a winter's 
day, managed to creep into the Court. 

He was still playing when Mrs. Sweeney came in, 
perfectly sober, as Puddin’s illness had had rather a 
sobering effect. She stood a moment on the 
threshold, amazed at the sight of Jim with his flute— 
then something about it all startled her, and she 
quickly stepped to the bedside, and bent over Puddin’. 

‘*Don't wake him,’’ said Jim. ‘Sure sleep will 
be a blessed rest for him."’ 

‘‘It will that!’’ assented Mrs. Sweeney. ‘I'm 
thinkin’ ’ tis well for her too,’’ pointing to the Saint. 

Jim sat up straight, and looked meditatively at his 
flute ; but what he said was with a certain clear-cut 
tone that was unusual for him. ‘‘'Tis well for her, 
I'm thinking! 'Tis herself that is bearing much that 
the good Lord never meant such little shoulders to 
carry. She is smart, and she’s good, but I’m think- 
ing she’s much troubled !"’ 

Mrs, Sweeney turned around with a quick gesture, 
as if she meant to answer, but just then a knock came 
at the door, and Cecilia jumped up, dazed and 
startled. Jim’s hearty ‘‘Come in’’ sent the door 
open, and the young doctor stepped into the room. 

‘*I am Dr. Belden. Is it*here that I am needed ?’’ 
His voice was pleasant, and, in the dim light, his face 
looked boyish and cheery. 

‘You're in the right place, doctor,’’ said Jim, 
simply. 


But Mrs. Sweeney could not understand. ‘‘It's 
needed ye are, but no one sent for ye."’ 
‘«'Tis all right, Mrs. Sweeney,’’ said Jim. ‘‘I 


sent for him, seein’ the liniment didn't help him.’” 

‘*'Tis well for you to be sendin’, Jim.’’ Mrs. 
Sweeney's voice seemed a bit unsteady. ‘‘Only—’’ 

‘*’ Tis all right, Mrs. Sweeney.’’ Jim’s voice, too, 
seemed a little strained. 

The doctor was evidently used to such situations, 
for without further ado he threw off his coat, and sat 
down on the edge of the bed by Puddin’, who, hav- 
ing been awakened, had begun to moan again. He 
shrank from the doctor’s touch, and called for Ce- 
cilia. With her arms around him, she told in a few 
minutes of Puddin’s fall. His face grew grave as he 
listened, and his practised fingers felt up and down 
his spine, despite the cries of pain from Puddin’— 
cries that made the Saint's face turn white. 

‘* Don't be cryin’, Puddin’, don’t! It's all right ! 
He'll be makin’ ye well in a few days. Won't you, 
doctor? Tell him now that he'll be at the pump on 
a Monday !"’ 

‘I wish I could, little girl !'’ The doctor's face 
was very grave, and his voice very soft and gentle. 
‘« He’s had a nasty fall, and it will take a good while 
to fix him up."’ 

‘‘Is he hurt—hurt bad?’’ Cecilia's voice trem- 

( Continued on page 602, third column) 
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ored, and one of them was a holy apostle of the Lord. 
if numbers and worth be added together, surely few 
names in Christian history are more highly to be 
honored, more worthy of the prefix which is given in 
the title of this article than this name—Judas—of 
which we so constantly think despitefully as one de- 
graded and dragged in the dust. 

Yet there is lesson here of the fearful contamina- 
tion of awicked touch. Three saints can hardly rescue 
a name from the foul touch of one sinner. One 
would hardly name his child Judas, even though a 
prophet at Jerusalem, an apostle faithful to the day 
of his martyrdom in Persia, and a brother of the Lord 
after the flesh, have worthily borne that name of honor. 
So insidious and corrupting are the ways of wrong that 
even virtue most exalted can hardly lift to future use 
what has once been stained by deadly contact with 
them. 

Still, though we may not use, we will not forget to 
honor. For ourselves, we will endeavor that the first 
thought which this holy name brings to us shall be 
one of worth and loyal service. We will remember that 
even this worst name of all the world has been more 
highly exalted than ever it has been deeply debased. 
We will not let the betrayer draw a black line through 
the name of the prophet and the martyr. For us God 
has written ‘‘Hely’’ before this name most dishon- 
ored as truly as before the most honored names of 
James and John, or Peter. 

And this fact has bearing on all the ways of life. 
If we will keep our eyes open to see, and our ears 
open to hear, we shall find that, gross and hard and 
evil as are the ways of the world, the stain of them 
like the drops of acid on the marble of the Kingdom 
all through Christian history, nevertheless there is no 
way or business or work or name in itself worthy, no 
matter how much men may have misused it, but God 
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has found those who have worthily borne it and 
brought it to honor. Nowealth or honor or power or 
wisdom has ever been so defiled by selfish or sen- 
sual or wicked uses that it could not be exalted by 
worthy and noble ones. Because these have been 
borne badly let us not be blinded to the times and 
places in which they were worn nobly and well. 

Men have degraded riches until some think riches 
are forever accursed, and yet God has had his saints 
who have used riches unto his glory. Men have de- 
based high place to sordid ends until the great have 
become synonymous with the selfish and the bad in 
the minds of men ; yet if God has not chosen many 
among the mighty, those he has chosen have been so 
very great in goodness that God’s name has been 
praised by human greatness. Men have defiled wis- 
dom by degrading it until at times the world has 
said, it is better that the people be not educated, — 
they will be purer if more ignorant. Yet God has 
found wise men who have served him until wisdom 
was justified of her children. 

The holy rich, the holy great, the holy wise, as 
well as the holy poverty-stricken and the holy weak, 
are as witnesses with Saint Judas that nothing in it- 
self proper has yet been so defiled by men that God 
has not found those of his own who could exalt it. 
These things which have been brought down to hell 
have also been exalted unto heaven ; and if the devil 
has smirched them by making them weapons of his 
using, God has also glorified them by setting them as 
jewels in his diadem. 

In all things, then, let us not take hastily the name 
which the world gives, but let us see wherein God has 
chosen them, and the possibilities which God has put 
into them. And for ourselves let us cherish the 
heavenly naming. 

WASHINGTON, CONN, 
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George Macdonald, Preacher and Writer 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


4Y THE death of George Macdonald 
‘| in London, last month, the Christian 
world lost a unique figure. He was 
born at Huntly, an inland town of 
Aberdeenshire, in 1824. Like many 
in that northern shire, he was of pure Celtic stock, 
but ‘* had no Gaelic,’’ his vernacular being that 
most difficult of lowland dialects, the Aberdonian. 
To him, as to Chalmers and Duff, the Aberdonian 
accent always clung, and to the end his neighbors 
recognized him by it as a son of the soil. 

His father was a deacon in the Congregational Church 
of Huntly, nicknamed ‘‘the Missionar Church,'’ from 
the interest of its members in the conversion of the 
heathen. It gave to China William Milne and James 
Legge. Its people and influence are sketched in his 
‘« Alec Forbes.’ The rather grim theology there de- 
scribed seems to have produced a reaction in the 
minds of the deacon's three sons,—Charles Mac- 
donald, the oldest, who gave his more famous brother 
countenance and support when he was most in need 
of these ; James Macdonald, the youngest, who wrote 
the poems contained in ‘‘ Robert Falconer,'’ and died 
young ; and George, who eclipsed them both. 

After graduating at the University of Aberdeen, 
George Macdonald studied theology in the Indepen- 
dent College at Highbury, near London. In 1850 he 
accepted the pastorate of the Independent Church at 
Arundel, in Sussex, and labored there three years. 
The simple people of this country church could not 
find their way through his unconventional sermons, 
and finally asked for his resignation, as three-fourths 
of the dissenting churches of that day would have 
done. After a short stay at Bolton, in Lancashire, he 
went to Manchester, where his brother Charles was in 
business. Here he came under the influence of Alex- 
ander J. Scott, of Owens College, whom he called 
‘*the greatest man I ever knew.'' He preached for 
years in Carpenters’ Hall, to a growing and responsive 
congregation, and published a hymn-book in 1858 
for their use, with some hymns of his own. But his 
health always had been weak, and a hemorrhage 
drove him to the south of England, and his work in 
Manchester ended. 

He now had recourse to literature for his support. 
He never ceased to preach when he had strength, either 
in England or at Bordighera, on the Mediterranean 
coast, where he spent the winters of his later years. 
He became a member of the Church of England, but 
did not take orders, and he found his opportunities 








for preaching among his dissenting friends. He 
might be described as an Anglican layman and a 
Congregationalist minister. 

Poetry was the form of literature in which he felt 
most at home, and he always valued his poems 
above his prose works. His first literary venture was 
‘* Within and Without’’ (a poem), in 1856. But the 
world exacted prose fiction of those who would live 
by the pen, and to this demand Macdonald responded 
by a series of novels, which soon found a wide and 
appreciative circle of readers. Of these the earlier, 
devoted to life in Scottish towns of the type of Huntly, 
were the best achievements of his pen. He himself 
preferred ‘‘ Robert Falconer’’ (1868) to all the rest, 
but I must agree with those who give the first place to 
‘‘Alec Forbes of Howglen'’ (1865),—a picture of 
town life in the far north, with all its varieties of char- 
acter. Thomas Crann, the stonemason of that book, 
is probably the finest portrait Macdonald ever painted. 
His books showed a discriminating grasp of human 
varieties, a genial humor, and great earnestness about 
the serious side of life ; and they were the most whole- 
some influence that had reached the public under this 
form. 

His long residence in England suggested the writing 
of English stories, which, however, are less success- 
ful, as lacking the racy flavor of the soil, and falling 
too often from the dramatic to the merely didactic. 
In too many of them those who agree with the author's 
theology are endowed with all the virtues, while the 
opposite is made out of those who dissent from it. 

A class by themselves are the books in which he 
deals with childhood, and shows a beautiful insight 
into the character and ways of children. ‘‘ Guild 
Court*’ (1867) and ‘‘Sir Gibbie’’ (1879) belong in 
part to this class, but the finest is ‘‘At the Back of 
the North Wind "’ (1870). Here his charm and ten- 
derness are blended with weird Celtic fancy with won- 
derful skill. Another class are his allegories, of which 
only the earliest, ‘‘ Phantastes’’ (1858), can be said 
to be fairly successful. His meaning is often too re- 
mote to ordinary readers, and only parts exhibit his 
natural power and grace. 

Through all his career he continued to write poetry, 
and his final collection—by no means complete— 
fills 1,175 octavo pages. Every page has its own 
beauty, and the. charm and suggestiveness are often 
very striking. But he is not a poet of the first order. 
He belongs to the school of the fancy, represented in 
earlier literature by Donne, Herbert, and Vaughan, 
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and not to that of the imagination. _He does not 
cleave to the heart of truths, and give us the inevit- 
able correspondences of the seen and the unseen as 
Shakespeare and Milton do, He deals with suggestive 
but accidental, or at least superficial, resemblances, 
just as do his three Celtic forerunners whom I have 
named. An extreme instance of this is the best 
known of his short poems : 


‘* Where did you come from, baby dear? ”’ 


It is tender and pretty and graceful in a high degree, 
but no one believes a line of it. 

When in Manchester, he had weekly classes for 
the study of our older literature. The habit of literary 
criticism, thus formed, went with him through life, 
often showing itself in his novels, such as ‘‘ The Sea- 
board Parish’’ (1868), where his literary kinsfolk, 
Herbert and Vaughan, are reviewed. His finest work 
in this field is ‘‘ England’s Antiphon"’ (1868), which 
passes in review the earlier sacred poetry of the lan- 
guage, with a fine and gracious felicity. 

His work as a preacher was that which gave unity 
to his life. Even his novels are the novels of a 
preacher, and his poems are the poetry of a preacher, 
—sometimes too much so for their artistic excellence. 
Of his quality as a preacher, very different estimates 
have been formed. Some to the last agreed with the 
good people of Arundel, and would have no more 
of him. A constantly widening public, however, 
thronged every place where he occupied the pulpit, 
and heard him with joy and with profit. He had 
many of the elements of pulpit success. Such were 
his impressive and beautiful face, his dignity of bear- 
ing, his flexible and expressive voice, his simplicity 
of diction, his earnestness of manner, and his evident 
regard for his hearers as his brother men in Jesus 
Christ. His chief drawback was the frequent sub- 
tlety of his ideas, which no simplicity of. words could 
make clear to the man on the street. To the major- 
ity, his sermons were interesting in parts rather than 
in their entirety. He did not find the level on which 
other minds moved, and bring them up tohis. He 
spoke from his own level, and left them to find their 
way to that. 

Through all his writings, whether prose or verse, 
novels or sermons, there runs the same message, 
which grows out of his early reaction against the the- 
ology he heard in the Missionar Church. That 
seemed to him an inhuman theology which made 
less of God’s love and patience than we experienced 
in those who have loved us on the human level. 
‘¢ Thomas, dinna fash yersel’. I mak na doot God's 
juist as kindherted as yersel’,’’ he makes the untaught 
laborer say to Thomas Crann, who is tormenting him- 
self with hard thoughts of his Maker. And to Mac- 
donald this was no piece of mere criticism. He had 
a mystic sense of the reality and nearness of God. 
God was not an inference to him fram more certain 
facts, but the very first of certainties. In Jesus Christ 
he found that unity of the human and the divine 
which he thought was denied by those who ascribed 
to God acts and purposes they would have condemned 
in men. To this generation, all this may seem bare 
commonplace. Only those who lived through the 
time when Dr. Mansel’s ‘‘ Limits of Religious 
Thought’’ was accepted as a defense of orthodoxy 
can realize how novel and audacious Macdonald's 
message was. He helped many who were on the 
verge of skepticism to return to Jesus Christ and his 
gospel. 

Some of his inferences from his faith are open to 
question. Like mystics generally, he had a very in- 
adequate sense of the position held by the will in 
human character. So he seems to have adopted the 
notion that God will finally constrain men to be holy 
and happy in some undefinable way. Here he parted 
company from Frederick Maurice, whom he greatly 
honored and valued. Nor has the last word been 
said on that sternness which revolted him in the 
preachers of his youth. 

Personally, the man was the embodiment of Chris- 
tian charity and courtesy. The Italian peasants 
came to love him as one of their own. The roughs 
of East London submitted to his charm. Men of 
all classes sought his presence, and none were dis- 
appointed in him. He put all at their ease by 
making them feel that they were accepted as his 
brethren, and valued as God's children. Wherever 
his abode was, he became the leading person of the 
neighborhood, although never other than poor in this 
world’s goods, through the leadership in all good 
works which seemed to fall to him. He will be 
mourned by a vast number who knew him person- 
ally, and by a still wider circle who derived inspira- 
tion and suggestion from his works. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Toggles Uses his Forgetter 
By Frederick Hall 
oie, OU see," said Toggles, for he was telling 


grandpa how it happened, ‘Frank was 

going awful fast, and I was rolling my new 
hoop, and he came up behind me, and his wheel 
went right over the hoop, ahd broke it, and it hit my 
leg and took the skin off ; it bled, too."’ 

‘« And he never looked around ?"’ 

‘« Yes, he looked around,’’ said Toggles, for he was 
trying to teil it all exactly as it was, ‘* but when he 
saw that I was standing up yet, he went right on as 
fast as ever. I almost think it wquidn't have hurt 
so bad if he had stopped a minute and said that he 
was sorry.’’ 

‘‘And I always thought Frank was a nice boy, 
too,"’ said grandpa. 

‘«Why, he always was nice to me, till this time,"’ 
answered Toggles. ‘‘I don't see what made him do 
it. Johnnie says may be he's stuck up because he’s 
got a wheel and we‘haven’t. But he never acted 
stuck up. Do you think I ought to tell him it wasn’t 
nice for him to run into me like that ?”’ 

Grandpa did not answer, but instead asked another 
question. 

‘‘How much was the hoop worth ?’’ 
quired. 

‘«Oh, I don’t know ; I don’t suppose it was really 
worth anything—not in money; and, besides, I've 
fixed it now. It was just a barrel hoop, you know. 
Only he didn’t seem to care that he broke it.’’ 

‘* But it’s all right again, now ?’’ 

‘« Yes, it's all right now.’’ 

‘«And the place where the wheel took the skin 
off.'’ Grandpa looked down at the little bare, brown 
leg. ‘* How long will it take it to get well? It hurts 
pretty badly now, doesn’t it? 

«‘Oh, no, grandpa. It doesn’t hurt wow. And 
it'll be all well so you can’t even find the place in 
just a little while. But it hurt then, and he knew 
that he'd run into me, and he didn’t even stop to see 
if I was hurt.’’ 

‘But before that he was always a good friend of 
yours ?”’ 

‘Yes, I 
Johnnie.’’ 

Grandpa sat thinking for a while. 

‘*You know the hatchet that was left out on ghe 
grass one night,’’ he said, ‘‘and got all rusty ?"’ 

Toggles looked up very quickly, for it did not seem 
at all like grandpa to remind him of a thing like 
that. 

‘« Yes, grandpa,’’ he said, ‘‘I forgot it, you know, 
but I'm not going to forget any more. After this 
I'm going to remember everything.’’ 

*« Well, I wouldn't do ¢hat, because so many things 
are better forgotten. You see, a boy has a rememberer 
and he has a forgetter, and he should use them both, 
only not for the same things. It's something like a 
hatchet and a hoe. Now, nobody makes a garden 
with a hatchet or chops kindling with a hoe, because 
they are for different things ; and so are a remem- 
berer and a forgetter.”’ 

Toggles looked earnestly at grandpa, but he did 
not fully understand. 

‘*Now about that hatchet. Of course, you meant 
to use your rememberer, but, instead, you made a 
mistake and used your forgetter, and so the hatchet 
stayed out on the grass and got all wet and rusty, but 
this time I think that your forgetter is the very thing 
to use."’ 

Toggles wrinkled up his forehead and thought 
hard, but he could not quite make out just what it 
was that grandpa meant. 

‘* You see,’’ he went on, ‘‘if you could once forget 
this altogether, you and Frank would probably be 
just as good friends as before; and the hoop is 
mended, so that won't remind you of it; and the 
skinned place on your leg will soon be well, so that 
won't remind you of it; and keeping friends with 
everybody is very important. So I'm sure that this 
time I'd try to use my forgetter.’’ 

‘*And may be he wasn’t mean on purpose any- 
way,'’ said Toggles. 

‘* Very likely not,’’ said grandpa. 

So Toggles went down to the garden to do a little 


he in- 


liked him almost as well as I did 
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work, and after that he went out through the orchard 
and over to the woods, and then, just before supper- 
time, grandpa saw him coming down the road as fast 
as he could run. 

‘It was all right—grandpa—’ he shouted, as 
soon as he came near the porch, ‘‘I was using my 
forgetter—just as hard as I could—’’ Toggles had 
been running very fast, ‘‘ and I had it almost forgot— 
when Frank came over—and he told me that their 


" 


hired man got his hand cut awful bad—and Frank 
was going for the doctor that time—so he couldn't 
stop—but he was sorry any way—he came over to tell 
me. So now I'm going to’use my forgetter on those 
bad words Willie Hanson said. He says he's sorry 
and won't say 'em any more, and I think I would 
like him better if I could just forget he ever said 
*em."’ : 
DunpeE, ILL. 





Saint Cecilia 





By Isabella R. Hess 


of the Court 








V. jJjim’s Visit to the Saint’s Home 


HE Saint was bending over a little bed that stood 
in the corner of the room, and her face lighted up 
when she saw Jim; she smiled at him rather 

wearily, and smoothed the tangled hair out of Pud- 
din’s eyes, as she said cheerily, ‘‘ Look here, Pud- 
din’! It's Jim what's here. He's come up here to 
see you !’’ 

Puddin’ tried to sit up at the name, but lay back 
again with a low moan. Jim heard it, and went over 
and sat on the edge of the bed, which threatened to 
give way under the strain. Even Puddin’ smiled 
when Jim said severely : ‘‘ And is it layin’ in bed ye 
are this day, when I'm lookin’ for some one to be 
doin’ an errand for me? Get up now, this minute, 
and run over to Rickey Madigan’s for a pie !” 

He tried to answer back gaily, but couldn't. He 
only slipped his fat little hand into Jim's hard one, 
and cried ; in the dim light Jim could see the streaks 
down his cheeks where the tears had rolled, and no- 
ticed that their rosy red color had gone. His keen 
eyes noticed too that the pillow on the bed wag clean, 
and that the floor and the stove proved Cecilia’ s house- 
wifely skill. Her eyes followed Jim's gaze, and she 
said, ‘‘1 always try to keep the place clean, but Pud- 
din's took my time these two days, so I couldn't be 
cleanin’ .’’ 

‘‘And what would you be cleanin’ for?’’ answered 
Jim promptly. ‘‘’Tis as clean now as a pie-plate 
when a boy gets through lickin’ it. Puddin’ himself 
will be after lickin’ one when the liniment fixes 
him up."’ 

‘*The liniment is used up,’’ explained Cecilia, 
talking very fast to keep the tears back. ‘‘And it's 
no good at all that it did him.”’ 

‘‘I'm_ thinking,’’ said Jim slowly, 
after getting the doctor to step in to see you. 
soon be fixing you all right, Puddin’.” 

‘+ Would you be after sending a doctor?’’ quickly 
asked the Saint, her voice full of hope. ‘‘I've been 
thinking all day that it's a doctor ought to be here, 
but—'* and her voice began to shake a bit. 

‘*There’s a doctor who gets paid by the city, who 
has nothing to do but to tend to some of us that 
can't afford to pay him as well as the city can,’’ said 
Jim quietly, as he turned and left. 

All the way down stairs he could hear Puddin’s low 
moans. The sound rang in his ears as he picked his 
way across the Court, and for once he had no word 
for the group at the pump. 

The clerk at the drug store noticed him as he en- 
tered, and asked pleasantly if the liniment had done 
its work. 

‘*It did not,’’ answered Jim, ‘‘and I’ve come in 
to ask if you'd be askin’ the doctor you spoke of to 
step in."’ — 

‘*Sure!’’ answered the clerk promptly. 
*phone him now.”’ 

‘‘I'm much obliged to you, sir; do you think be 
could be comin’ this day ?’’ 

The clerk didn’t know; in fact he shook his head 
doubtfully , then, seeing Jim’s disappointment in his 
face, he good-naturedly telephoned to the doctor, who 
said that as a personal favor to his friend, the clerk, 
he'd surely come that very day. 

It may have been a foolish thing to do—it certainly 
was unheard of! But Jim, when he went back toehis 
shop, took his beloved flute from its box on the shelf, 


‘that I'll be 
He'll 


“Tl 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—A new family has 
moved into a tenement neighborhood known as “' the Court,"’ 
The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nicknamed 
Saint Cecilia,—a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
younger brother, ‘‘ Puddin’."" jim Belway, a cobbler, whose 
shop is always open to the boys of the Court, has become a 
firm friend of the Saint's. The cloud of Cecilia's life is her 
mother and the latter's bondage todrink. A crisis in the affairs 
of thé family is reached when ‘‘ Puddin’ "’ is seriously injured 
by a fall down the stairs. 


and tucked it under his coat, to hide it from the curi- 
ous eyes of the boys. Then he went again across the 
Court, and climbed the stairs that led to the Sweeneys’ 
abode. Outside the door he could hear Cecilia sing- 
ing in a low, soft voice, ‘‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Hark how the angels sing!'’ But, like a minor 
chord, he could hear Puddin’s moaning voice, and 
his restless movements. 

His voice rang gaily as he entered. ‘‘I heard 
Cecilia a-singin’, and thinks I, ‘tis easier singin’ to 
music any time, so I've brought my flute along.” 

Jim never played so well as he did that afternoon. 
Puddin's moans grew fewer, as he lay still to listen, 
and the Saint, with her tired head pillowed on the 
foot of the bed, fell fast asleep from sheer weariness. 
Jim's eyes were closed too, as if he could play better 
that way ; perhaps, with his eyes closed, he could see 
pleasanter things than a small, crowded room, a mis- 
erably cracked stove, a few rickety chairs, and a win- 
dow that seemed to bar, rather than let in, the few 
rays of light that, in the early twilight of a winter's 
day, managed to creep into the Court. 

He was still playing when Mrs. Sweeney came in, 
perfectly sober, as Puddin’s illness had had rather a 
sobering effect. She stood a moment on the 
threshold, amazed at the sight of Jim with his flute— 
then something about it all startled her, and she 
quickly stepped to the bedside, and bent over Puddin’. 

‘*Don't wake him,"’ said Jim. ‘Sure sleep will 
be a blessed rest for him."’ 

‘‘It will that!'’ assented Mrs. Sweeney. ‘‘I'm 
thinkin’ ’ tis well for her too,’’ pointing to the Saint. 

Jim sat up straight, and looked meditatively at his 
flute ; but what he said was with a certain clear-cut 
tone that was unusual for him. ‘‘’Tis well for her, 
I'm thinking! ‘Tis herself that is bearing much that 
the good Lord never meant such little shoulders to 
carry. She is smart, and she’s good, but I’m think- 
ing she’s much troubled !’’ 

Mrs. Sweeney turned around with a quick gesture, 
as if she meant to answer, but just then a knock came 
at the door, and Cecilia jumped up, dazed and 
startled. Jim's hearty ‘‘Come in’’ sent the door 
open, and the young doctor stepped into the room. 

‘*T am Dr. Belden. Is it here that I am needed ?’’ 
His voice was pleasant, and, in the dim light, his face 
looked boyish and cheery. 

‘‘You're in the right place, doctor,’’ said Jim, 
simply. ‘ 

But Mrs. Sweeney could not understand. 
needed ye are, but no one sent for ye.’’ 


‘It's 


‘*'Tis all right, Mrs. Sweeney,’’ said Jim. ‘I 
sent for him, seein’ the liniment didn't help him.'” 
‘Tis well for you to be sendin’, Jim.’’ Mrs, 


Sweeney's voice seemed a bit unsteady. 

‘«’ Tis all right, Mrs. Sweeney.”’ 
seemed a little strained. 

The doctor was evidently used to such situations, 
for without further ado he threw off his coat, and sat 
dowr on the edge of the bed by Puddin’, who, hav- 
ing been awakened, had begun to moan again. He 
shrank from the doctor's touch, and called for Ce- 
cilia. With her arms around him, she told in a few 
minutes of Puddin’s fall. His face grew grave as he 
listened, and his practised fingers felt up and down 
his spine, despite the cries of pain from Puddin’'— 
cries that made the Saint's face turn white. 

‘* Don't be cryin’, Puddin’, don’t! It's all right ! 
He'll be makin’ ye well in a few days. Won't you, 
doctor? Tell him now that he'll be at the pump on 
a Monday !"’ 

‘I wish I could, little girl!’’ The doctor's face 
was very grave, and his voice very soft and gentle. 
‘* He’s had a nasty fall, and it will take a good while 
to fix him up.”’ 

‘*Is he hurt—hurt bad?'’ Cecilia's voice trem- 

( Continued on page 602, third column) 


«*Only—"’ 
Jim's voice, too, 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 








What is an Ideal 
Primary Room ? 


Before an architect draws the plans for a building he 
naturally inquires for what it is to be used. That which 
would be the best architecture for a hospital would never 
be considered for a church. 

Too often it is the case that in the building of our Sun- 
day-school rooms usefulness is sacrificed to architecture 
when they might be blended together. The reason is that 
the architect has not been informed, or does 
not understand, what is to be done in these 
rooms ; especially is this true of the primary 
rooms. 

In too many o1 our most costly and beau- 
tiful Sunday-school buildings the primary 
children have to climb a flight of stairs to 
reach their room, and, as if that were not 
enough, the room is arranged with steps, so 
that there is constant going up, and not in- 
frequent tumbling down. 

The new building is planned without any 
reference to the requirements of this depart- 
ment in which is the foundation work of the 
church and Sunday-school. Neither build- 
ing committee nor architect has the slightest 
conception of the work that should be done. 

The superintendent of this department 
ought to be the best judge of the needs in 
her special workshop,—for it is, or should 
be, just that, a workshop ; if she is not, she 
should not hold that position ; yet she is 
seldom consulted until it is too late to change 
the accepted plans. Perhaps she suggests 
that she would prefer to have the children 
down stairs, and have a level floor, but she 
is told there is no room, When one is 
pointed out, the reply is, ‘* that must be for 
the ladies’ parlor.’’ She suggests other ways, 
but is met with the final statement that this 
or that would spoil the effec. of the architec- 
ture, and besides the children must be where 
the beautiful bouquet of faces ‘may be seen by the rest of 
the Sunday-school, thus losing sight entirely of the real ob- 
ject in bringing the little children there. 

We should have everything in the way of appliances to 
help make the impressions upon the child-mind that will 
lead to obedience, reverence, and love to God and man. 
There is so little time, less than fifty-two hours in a year, 
in which to do the important work entrusted to us, every 
moment of each session should be carefully planned for, 
and every facility for expeditious work in the way of ma- 
chinery must be given us if we reach the ideal. 

The smallest Sunday-school needs the same quality of 
work as the largest, as it is for each individual that we are 
working. For the best results, every department should 
be graded, and for the best grading we need rooms, the 
number depending upon the size of the department. There 
is sometimes a tendency*to make these departments too 
large for effective work; there are overcrowded primary Sun- 
day-schoo: rooms as well as primary public school rooms, It 
may be pleasant to see hundreds of children together, but 
that is not our object; it is the reaching of each child, and 
the best teaching is not done where there are too many in 
one room. It is possible to do our grade work under ad- 
verse circumstances, but we should aim for the best condi- 
tions, and reach them as soon as possible. 

Pure air is one of the most important factors of the ideal 
room $ the best system of ventilation should be chosen, 
one that will ventilate when the rooms are filled to their 
fullest capacity. Often a room is built and well ventilated 
for fifty children. We crowd in one hundred and condemn 
the system of ventilation. 

If the building’is in the rear or at the side of the main 
Sunday-school building, and annexed to it, the wall be- 
tween should be so thick that no sound can penetrate to 
disturb either department. One room that I am familiar 
with has a waii fourteen inches thick, padded each side 
with felt paper, no doors opening between ; consequently 
there is not the temptation to show off this department fre- 
quently to the main school, and thus interfere seriously 
with its work. It is impossible to do our work prop- 
erly and have any part of the session with the main 
school. 

A practical building is longer than wide, with windows 
on three sides; one third of it for the class of children 
under six years of age, with a sliding partition between, 
the other two-thirds being for the primary children from 
six to eight or nine. 

On the side of the wall without windows is built in a 
paneling of oak or any desirable wood, twenty-six feet 
wide and ten feet high, song-rolls, sand- boards, tables, and 
various cupboards. In the center are three silicate boards, 
blue, green, black, and one of ground glass. They are 
eight feet long by four feet wide, and are arranged like 





window-sashes. ‘They come up from below so that we can 
write on the top, easily pushing them up as we work,—a 
convenience for short people. 

Below these boards are three tables, two feet three inches 
by three feet, working on pulleys. When closed they are 
part of the paneling. To use one of them we turn a knob 
at the top, drawing it forward, the lower end comes up 
until the table is in place. It is fastened by an iron rod on 
each side resting in a socket. This rod drops back into 
the panel when not in use. Usually only one table is used, 





but if the tabernacle or anything as large is desired, a sec- 
ond, and even a third, can be brought out. 

Next to these, on either side, is a row of five drawers, in 
a space of ten inches in width and three feet five inches in 


height. Above these, next to the blackboards, is a cup- 
board, the same width and two feet high, with shelves 
arranged for different colored chalks. By the side of one 
cupboard is a sand-board, two feet six inches wide by four 
feet eight inches long, for the map of Palestine; by the 
other, a sand-board four feet nine inches wide by four feet 
eight inches long, four map of Paul’s journeys, ancient world, 
and the like. These boards, like the tables, are adjusted on 
pulleys ; brass legs are fastened to the top, dropping flat 
against it when closed. To open, we turn a knob at the top, 
drawing it forward. The lowet end comes up until it is 
even, like a table ; the legs and a notch into which it fastens 
make it firm until the sand is formed, when a light touch 
brings it up to any angle required, and it can be seen in any 
part of the room. By the side of each sand-board is a cup- 
board nine inches wide, three feet five inches high, with 
shelves for the galvanized iron boxes of sand. Each one 
holds about ten pounds, making much less lifting than in the 
old way, where one box held fifty pounds. Above this is an- 
other cupboard without shelves. Each end of this paneling 
is finished into a song-roll case ; the upper part serves as the 
box for holding the Hartshorn roller on which the printed 
songs are mounted. Each one holds six songs. A win- 
dow shade is drawn down over them when they are not in 
use. Under each of these is a cupboard. The one by the 
narrow sand-board is four feet eight inches wide by three 
feet five inches high ; the other, three feet wide by three 
feet five inches high. These are used by the secretary and 
pianist respectively. The platform is twenty-two feet long, 
four feet wide, and eight inches high. 

Little round tables, twenty inches high, made for the 
room, are strong and solid. They fold something like a 
camp-chair. The little chairs are in three sizes,—ten, 
twelve, and fourteen inches high. This is better than a 
sloping or raised floor. 

The department is graded, and around each table is a 
class of six children, with a teacher, taking the supplemental 
lessons for the first twenty minutes of the session. At the 
expiration of this time it takes only three minutes to put 
the tables against the wall, and the rest of the wurk goes on. 

The room for the little ones under six should have the 
same kind of paneling, in which are two blackboards in 
the center, on one side a sand-board, and on the other the 
cupboards. At the time of the teaching of the International 
Lesson to the primary children, the partition is closed, and 
the beginners’ course can be taught to these little ones. 

At the back of each of these rooms is a shelf with hooks 
screwed in the under part, for hats and coats, each child 
having his own hook, which is numbered. Hats too mas- 





sive for the hooks are placed upon 
the shelf. Curtains deep red 
burlap hang in front of this shelv- 
ing ; the same burlap is in the panels 
of the wainscoting. The coloring is especially attractive 
to the children. The wall above the wainscoting shades 
from old rose to a light pink in the ceiling. Cream-colored 
scroll figures are at the top of the walls, which round up 
into the ceiling. An electric light is in the center of each 
figure. The carpet is a soft, mossy green. 

The entrance to any primary room should 
be at the back of the children, that they may 
not be disturbed by the entrance of late 
comers, secretaries, or visitors. 

There is a place for visitors at the side of 
the primary room and at the back of the 
other. One more room is desirable,—a 
library. It is by the side of the beginners’ 
room, extending about one-third of its width, 
and is arranged most conveniently. 

While certain conditions must be met for 
the ideal, yet all the convenient appliances 
described above can be utilized in places 
already built. The padded walls can be 
built between rooms. Where two rooms 
cannot be had, screens can be used for the 
beginners. Rooms that are too small for 
portable blackboards, sand-boards, or song- 
rolls, can have them built in the wall. The 
machinery is simple and easily adjusted. It 
can all be made with little expense by a car- 
penter, or as elaborate and costly as there is 
money to spend for it.—Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, 
Elisabeth, N. J. 


oa 
Picture Rolls Wanted 


When you are through with your picture 
rolls the New York Foreigners’ Mission of 
New York City will be glad to receive them 
or anything illustrating International or 
other Sunday-school lessons. Back numbers are as 
useful to them as current numbers, and duplicate rolls 
are valuable since they have three branches of work 
to supply, Italian people are fond of these pictures in 
their homes. The rolls are also used in cottage meetings, 
and in house-to-house visitation, to help in explaining 
Bible lessons. Communication should be opened with 
Miss Helen F. Clark, Director, New York Foreigners’ 
Mission, 21 Mott Street, New York. 





Pictures illustrating the Beginners’ Lessons are 
now supplied by The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany. Fifty pictures for fifty cents ( postpaid ). 











Threescore and Ten and the Little Ones 


A beautiful custom is observed each year in the kinder- 
garten department of the First Baptist Sunday-school of 
Malden, Massachusetts, on the birthday of the depart- 
ment’s ‘* patron saint,’ Deacon Parker. In the presence 
of nearly two hundred little children, Dr. Parker, on his 
recent attainment to threescore and ten years, dropped 
seventy bright pennies into the birthday bank. Ten chil- 
dren then surrounded the deacon, and presented him with 
seventy pinks, each child carrying a bouquet of seven. 
Nrs. George C. Currier then recited Holland’s poem to 
Whittier on a similar occasion, adapted to local needs, as 
follows : 


Ten gentle-hearted boys of seven, 

‘Too young and sweet to stray from heawen, 
Will—counting up the little men— 
Amount to threescore years and ten. 


Two gracious men of thirty-five, 

With wits alight and hearts alive, 
Will fill complete the rounded spheres 
Of seventy strong and manly years. 


Nay, Deacon Parker, thou art not old, 
‘Thy register a lie hath told, 

For lives of love and truth, 

Do only mu!tiply theig youth. 


Thou art ten gentle boys of seven, 

With souls too sweet to stray from heaven, 
Thou art two men of thirty-five, j 
With wits alight and hearts alive. 


This beautiful little service closed with Dr. Parker’s annual 
presentation of dahlias to one hundred and seventy-five 
little ones. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 


Registering One’s Own Attendance 


A simple method of keeping the attendance record of a 
Bible class has been in use in a small community in Penn- 
sylvania for several years. The names of the members are 
placed on a wall-rack near the door, and each young man 
or young woman entering draws his or her name out of 
line with the other name-slips so that the secretary at his 
convenience can mark the names of those present on his 
permanent record without disturbing the exercises of the 
class. For a class of thirty or forty members this indi- 
vidual registration works admirably. 


~ 
How My Girls’ Group Grew 


It all came about through the pastor. It was in the 
winter of 1900-1901 that we were having revival meetings. 
I was a busy high-school teacher, a girl of twenty-two, 
doing every day work beyond my capacity, that required 
me to spend half the night in study in order to teach satisfac- 
torily the next day. But I had tried one year the plan of be- 
lieving that my school work must be first and take all my 
time, and had got far away from God, until a sharp lesson 
taught me that he requires us to love him with all our 
hearts. Then I promised him to put his work first. 

The revival meetings began, and the young people were 
much interested. My first step toward this new year’s 
work had been to take a Sunday-school class of eight girls 
(it increased to thirty-five during the winter) from fifteen to 
thirty years old. Some of these girls were touched by the 
meetings. They needed help. I spoke to a few,—in my 
little room many a girl knelt with me and decided for 
Christ. Then the pastor organized what were known as 
group meetings. The plan is well-known, and will explain 
itself as the story goes on. Mine was the girls’ group No. 
5. I love girls, and I gave myself to them that winter. 

We met on Thursday evenings at seven, half an hour be- 
fore prayer-meeting. When we began, there were six 
girls and myself. Two or three were recent converts, the 
others Christians, but a little careless, as gay young girls 
are apt to be. At first the attendance was a bit irregular, 
but it soon came to be the thing to send a note explaining 
absences, and only good reasons were sent. 

As we gathered, sometimes in the dark, in a cold room 
over the prayer-meeting room, because the sexton had not 
come, we sang a verse of a hymn, and then, kneeling in a 
circle, joined in short, earnest prayers. There was no set 
order, no one was asked to pray ; all felt perfectly free todo 
as they pleased, but usually every girl’s voice was heard. 
Then came the briefest of Scripture lessons, always on 
some case of personal work, showing Christ’s method of 
dealing with some soul, and the brief, pointed application 
to our own work. We could not waste time—thcre was 
only half an hour, and so much to do. 

Then came the most valuable and blessed part of the 
group meeting. Each girl had her little note-book. In it 
she entered the name of the friend for whom she had defi- 
nitely decided to work and pray, and after that the names 
of those so chosen by the rest of the group. These we 
prayed for by name every day. It was not required to 
give the names—simply ‘‘a friend ’’ sufficed—but we grew 
so confidential and sisterly in this little group that we had 
no hesitancy in giving names, and the girls were discretion 
itself; We now took these books, and I asked each girl 
in turn what she had done during the week to help her 
friend, what that friend’s state of mind was (I strongly ad- 
vised that only those. of the same sex should be dealt with), 
and if we could help her. This often resulted in the girl 
telling us a certain objection raised by her friend, and we 
would talk over the best method of meeting that objection. 
The bell always rang for prayer-meeting before we were 
ready, and we went down in a body to the session-room 
and sat together. I believe the consciousness of this group 
of friends surrounding her was often the means of encour- 
aging a timid girl to give her first testimony. One reason 
for fixing the hour for the meeting was to get the girls to 
come to prayer-meeting. 

After prayer-meeting I taught the mission-study class 
—another result of the group. Many of the girls 
could not stay for this, but usually some girl would come 
to me with a whispered request to walk home with me,— 
she ‘‘ wanted to tell me something,’’—and she would wait 
patiently until class was over and walk home with me—a 
mile. I can tell the results of these walks best by a few 
specific cases. Not infrequently the girl was one who had 
not yet decided, and, late as it was, some girls have gone 
in with me, and we have prayed and talked until the deci- 
sion was made. One girl came in great despair over a 
family trouble which threatened to break up her home. 
She lived out of town. Would I not go home with her 
over Sunday, and see what I could de? I consented. 
How helpless I felt,—only a girl myself,—trying to help a 
woman older than my mother! Sunday afternoon every- 
body disappeared. I had been playing hymns, and when 
I looked around, the woman I had come to see and I were 
alone. God was looking after us that day. I just went 
over to her—we had not said a word—and she broke down 
and cried, and begged me to help her. She became a 
Christian, and the home a happy one. 

Many times a girl, puzzled what to say next, would ask 





The Sunday Schoo. Times Lesson Pictures and Maps 
for the Fourth Quarter will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of 10 cents, Each week, in The Sunday 
School Times, an article giving The Setting of the 
Picture explains the illustration chosen for the week, 
and supplements the explanation with historical or 
geographical information. The set consists of 13 hand- 
somely printed reproductions principally of photographs, 
each on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and two 
outline maps. 











me to talk to her friend. My invariable requirement was 
that the one we were working for should come to me of 
her own free will, and alone. 

I could multiply instances of clearest leading ana mar- 
velous answers to prayer. The group grew from six to 
thirty in three months, by what one might call a process of 
accretion, each member attracting another. We kept up 
our meetings until school closed and I went home. The 
next year they began again. How often the girls wrote me 
that summer, always wishing that ‘‘ group meetings would 
begin again’’! The meetings were just as helpful the 
next winter. I was teaching history to the teachers’ train- 
ing class in the high school, and the thing I love to think 
of now is that half the girls in that class were in my group 
—and think what those consecrated teachers, with all a 
teacher’s influence, are doing now! And that they are 
working, I know, for even here, after the lapse of time, 
and at this distance, I get frequer.: letters telling me of the 
souls they are working for, and asking advice, as in the old 
days, when we talked together. 

The girls made appointments with me weeks ahead for a 
talk. It not infrequently happened that I would have an 
agreement to talk with a girl before school, at recess, after 
school, in the evening, Sunday afternoon, and any other 
spare minute. These talks were private, and every en- 
gagement had to be strictly adhered to. I was too busy to 
be kept waiting, and the girls appreciated it. This plan 
had the inestimable advantage of bringing the girls to me 
in a receptive frame of mind. When a girl comes through 
pouring rain or blinding snow or biting cold to talk to you, 
there is little doubt that she is ready to listen to what you 
say. 

This delightful work was, I believe, the determining 
cause of my going as a missionary, and so, one stormy 
night in February, we had our last group meeting. I was 
to sail within a month, and was going home to make my 
preparations, We read together Christ’s Gethsemane 
prayer. I have never been able to read it since without a 
choking sensation in my throat. It seemed to me that, 
without irreverence, I could read some of his words as my 
own: ‘*I have finished the work that thou gavest me to 
do ;’’ and now ‘‘ Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, that they may be 
one;’’ ‘I pray not that thou shouldest take them from 
the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the 


evil.’’ Amen. Even so keep thou them, every one of my 
dear girls, O God!—Mrs. W. H. Staver, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 


. 
A Scrap-Book Method 


Interesting pupils in profitable reading is one way a 
teacher may help a class, Dr. Howard Henderson, of the 
Glendale Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Cincinnati, 
has been very successful with a scrap-book plan. Dr. 
Henderson gives his scheme in this way : 


1. Furnish the pupils with scrap-books. Old reports of 
public officials, with every other leaf extracted, is an economi- 
cal way of getting the books. Hundreds of them may be had 
for the asking at almost every county clerk's office and print- 
ing office. 

2. Collect and furnish the pupils all the church and literary 
periodicals that may be obtained in the community. 

3. Mark, or let the parents select and mark, such articles as 
are to be utilized. 

4- The teacher may classify the selections, so that a book 
may be entirely of natural history, or biography, or poetry, or 
any other subjects. Still further subdivision may be made, as 
birds, insects, flowers, etc. 

5. The material should be adapted to the age and capacity 
of the book-makers. The youngest children should be as- 
signed pictures, fables, folk-lore, short stories, etc. 

6. Paste on the third back page a large envelope in which 
to keep the collection, until a sufficient number is gathered to 
justify pasting. 

7. Reserve the second page of cover for an index. If more 
space is needed for classifying contents (by initials or topics), 
paste in a white or manilla page. 

8. Set a day for the completing of the volume. At intervals 
have the makers report progress to see that the plan is being 
properly and neatly pursued. 

9. Where magazines are contributed containing desirable 
articles, carefully remove them and preserve them to be bound 
when a sufficient number is obtained to make a volume. As 
far as practicable, classify these as to subjects. 

to. Encourage emulation as to neatness in clipping and 
pasting, and to taste in interspersing illustrations (pictures). 


Consider color effects upon children. . 


11. After pasting, iron out the wrinkles. Be careful as to 
soiling with paste, or sooty hands. 

12. Give each book a title by which it may be cataloged by 
the librarian. 

‘The advantages may be stated as follows : 

1. The utilization of material that otherwise would be 
wasted. 

2. A closer scrutiny of the subject-matter in order to classi- 
fication and fit material. 

3. The joint engaging of teachers, pupils, and parents, in 
pursuit of a common end. 

4. The interesting of many minds in literature that would 
otherwise be overlooked or neglected. 

5. The gathering of a number of books to be conned with 
unusual interest. 

6. ‘The giving of children and youth something to do, and of 
parents and teachers something to superintend 

7. The engaging of a community of interest in the work of 
book-building, and the cultivation of the habit of discrimina- 
tion of subject-matter. 

8. The encouragement to subscribe for high-class literature 
in order to obtain desirable matter. Emulation may be en- 
couraged by offering rewards for good work—everything con- 
sidered—age, time, circumstance, etc. 


% 
The Winning of “the Bad Class” 


** Will you teach this class to-day ?’’ said the superin- 
tendent; ‘‘ their teacher is absent.’’ 

**Oh, yes, if it will be any accommodation,’’ said I, 
unwittingly, and took the chair he placed for me. I was 
facing a pew full of boys of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, who looked up inquisitively for a moment, and then 
went on with their own affairs. 

They pinched each other good-humoredly, snatched hats 
and books, drummed on the floor with their feet, and 
crowded back and forth. 

They gave little attention to the opening exercises. Not 
one opened his hymn-book. I passed mine to a sweet- 
faced boy, who took it politely, instantly closed it and placed 
it on the seat behind him. 

When lesson leaves were passed they were rolled into 
little balls almost before the messenger had passed by. 
The half-hour of the lesson was a conflict that left me 
physically exhausted. 

Next Sunday the superintendent asked me to become 
the permanent teacher. I consented, believing some- 
thing could be done for those boys. 

Then began a struggle with a class whose behavior was 
a disgrace to the school, It’ must be reformed. How 
could it be done? Not a scholar appeared pleased with 
the new teacher. All resented any attempts at discipline, 
and made it useless to try and teach the lesson. 

They would talk of their school examinations, their 
teachers, their games. They would tell conundrums and 
newspaper jokes in the midst of the lesson. Nothing was 
too lawless. 

But I had taken the class. They were my boys. The 
second Sunday I carried a portrait of Nansen taken from 
a daily paper. ‘* Boys, who is this?’’ The heads came 
round me in a circle as I.held up the picture. ‘*Oh! 
Nansen,’’ said one; ‘‘he shot bears.’’ I let them all tell 
what they knew about him, and then finished the story 
before we took up the lesson. 

It came to be a constant prayer day and night, ‘‘ Lord, 
teach me how to reach these boys for good.’’ 

I ransacked my brain for subjects for a short prelude to 
the lessons. The best stories my newspapers afforded 
were cut out and carried to them, Charades were written 
out for them to guess during the week. I took a specimen 
of Gay Head clay, and told them of that curious formation. 
They were encouraged to discover the vital difference 
between that clay and the handful of corn we had the next 
Sunday. Anything to get those nine bright heads in an 
eager circle around me, and then we would plunge into the 
lesson, and as rapidly as possible bring out the striking points. 

The gain in deportment was marked; but it was not 
until I mentioned South African stamps that I felt fairly 
sure of success. 

‘*Stamps! have you got stamps? I have twelve hun- 
dred !’’ said one of the dearest and worst-behaved of the 
class. 

Later another boy, whose cool impudence had been 
simply astounding, came in a most gentlemanly manner to 
spend an evening with me and brought his stamp album. 

When we had gravely exchanged a South African stamp 
for one of Bavaria, and one oad Spain for one from 
Turkey, I knew that victory was assured. 

When Review Sunday came we had a tablet and pencil, 
and each boy was asked to write one name of our Lord as 
learned from our quarter’s lessons. 

They were more ready than I had dared tohope. ‘‘ The 
Bread of Life,’’ ‘*The Good Shepherd,”’ ** The Door,”’ 
**The Water of Life,’’ ‘‘The Light of the "World,’’ ‘*The 
Saviour,’’ were some of the answers. 

Thank God! it seemed as if the Word had taken lodg- 
ment. 

Before the next quarter ended I was called from the city, 
and the boys were mine no longer. 

They are still nearly all members of the Sunday-school, 
and four of them are members of the church in which we 
met in a sacred conflict for righteousness in the name of 
the Lord.— Catherine W.’Nichols, St. Paul, Minn, 
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Golden Text: The Lord preserveth all them that love him.—Psa. 145 : 20* 


—————_=_=— 





LESSON 6. NOVEMBER 5. ESTHER PLEADING FOR HER PEOPLE 


Esther 4: 10 to 5:3. (Study 4: I to 5 : 3. Read the Book of Esther.) Memory verses: 13, 14 





COMMON VERSION 


10 J Again Esther spake unto Hatach. and 
gave him commandment unto Mordecai ; 

11 All the king's servants, and the people of 
the king's provinces, do know, that whosoever, 
whether man or woman, shall come unto the 
king into the inner court, who is not called, 
there is one law of his to put Aim to death, 
except such to whom the king shall hold out 
the golden sceptre, that he may live: but I 
have not been called to come in unto the king 
these thirty days. 

12 And they told 
words. 

13 Then Mordecai commanded to answer 
Esther, Think not with thyself that thou shalt 
escape in the king's house, more than all the 
Jews. 

14 For if thou we pe holdest thy peace 
at this time, ¢4en shall there enlargement and 
deliverance arise to pe 7 from another 
place ; but thou and thy father's house shall 
be destroyed : and who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this ? 

15 4 Then Esther bade ¢hem return Mor- 
decai ¢his answer, 

16 Go, gather together all the Jews that are 
present in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and 


to Mordecai Esther's 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1o Then Esther spake unto Hathach, and 
gave him a message unto Mordecai, saying : 
11 All the king's servants, and the people of 
the king's provinces, do know, that who- 
ever, whether man or woman, shall come unto 
the king into the inner court, who is not 
called, there is one law for him, that he be 
put to death, except those to whom the king 
shall hold out the golden sceptre, that he may 
live : but I have not been called to come in 
unto the king these thirty days. 12 And they 
told to Mordecai Esther's words. 

13 Then Mordecai bade them return answer 
unto Esther, Think not with thyself that thou 
shalt escape in the king's house, more than 
all the Jews. 14 For if thou altogether hold- 
est thy peace at this time, then will relief and 
deliverance arise to the Jews from another 
place, but thou and thy father's house will 
perish : and who knoweth whether thou art 
not come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this? 15 Then Esther bade them return an- 
swer unto Mordecai, 16 Go, gather together 
all the Jews that are present in Shushan, and 


COMMON VERSION 


neither eat nor drink three days, night or day : 
I also and my maidens will fast likewise ; and 
so will I go in unto the king, which és not ac- 
cording to the law: and if I perish, I perish. 

17 So Mordecai went his way, and did ac- 
cording to all that Esther had commanded 
him. 

5:1 Now it came to pass on the third day, 
that Esther put on Aer royal apparel, and 
stood in the inner court of the king's house, 
over against the king’s house: and the king 
sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, 
over against the gate of the house. 

2 And it was so, when the king saw Esther 
the queen standing in the court, ‘hat she ob- 
tained favour in his sight: and the king held 
out io Esther the golden sceptre that was in 
his hand. So Esther drew near, and touched 
the 7 of the sceptre. 

3 Then said the king unto her, What wilt 
thou, queen Esther? and what is thy request ? 
it shall be even given thee to the half of the 
kingdom. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three 
days, night or day: I also and my maidens 
will fast in like manner; and so will I go in 
unto the king, which is not according to the 
law: and if I perish, I perish. 17 So Mor- 
decai went his way, and did according to all 
that Esther had commanded him. 

5:1 Now it came to pass on the third day, 
that Esther put on her royal apparel, and 
stood in the inner court of the king's house, 
over against the king’s house: and the king 
sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, 
over against the entrance of the house. 2 
And it was so, when the king saw Esther the 

ueen standing in the court, that she obtained 
avor in his sight; and the king held out to 
Esther the golden sceptre that was in his 
hand. So Esther drew near, and touched the 
top of the sceptre. 3 Then said the king unto 
her, What wilt thou, queen Esther? and what 
is thy request? it shall be given thee, even to 
the half cf the kingdom. 


* Gotpgen Text (Am. Rev.).—Jehovah preserveth all them chat love him. 
Pronunciation.—Esther, Es’ter; Hathach, Ha’tack ; Mordecai, Mor’de-ki ; Shushan, Shu’shan. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





















































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


NE of the unpleasantest words in the world to 
most people is ‘‘duty.’’ One of the pleasant- 
est is ‘‘ privilege.’"” When we get notice that 

we must do something that we do not want to do, it 
is an‘ order.” When we are authorized to do what 
we particularly want to do, it is a ‘‘ permission.” A 
parent, or a teacher, or the Heavenly Father, ‘‘lets” 
us have a good time, but ‘‘ makes” us have a hard 
time. Isn't that about the way we classify every act 
throughout life ? 

When you have raised this question in your class, 
and made the distinction clear, get your pupils to tell 
you of some of the events of their past week which 
come under the one and the other classification. 
What did they do yesterday that they had to do, as 
duty? What did they do that they were permitted, 
or privileged, to do, as pleasure? And after allow- 
ing them just enough time to get thoroughly inter- 
ested in hunting for facts, take their breath away, if 
= can, by announcing that you believe you can 

reak that distinction all to pieces; that there zs no 
such line at all between the two kinds of acts, and 
that you'd iike them to give you a chance to prove it. 

It will take you a week to get ready with your 
proof. For you are going to use an entire book of 
the Bible to do so. t is a book ten chapters long, 
and you will want to have mastered those ten chap- 
ters so that you can tell their story in all its rich, 
marvelous detail, without looking at your Bible and 
without an instant’s faltering. Don’t be afraid to tr 
this. Any one can do it by a week’s daily study. It 
cannot be doue by looking to see where the lesson is 
an hour before Sunday-school. 

The beginning of your preparation will be to read 
the book of Esther through ata sitting. After that 
the book and different parts of it may be read and 
re-read day by day until the whole narrative is 
clearly grasped and memorized. After getting your 
own view of the events, Professor Beecher’s first 
two paragraphs will give the locating of the les- 
son proper in a few words. 

Then tell the story: the glory of Ahasuerus’ court, 
the angry deposing of his queen, how her place was 
to be filled, who Mordecai and Esther were, the 
choice of Esther, the promoting of Haman, Morde- 
cai’s refusal to honor him, the terrible revenge 
plotted, how ii reached Esther's ears, and the crisis 
that faced her. Similarly go on with the leading 
facts to the end of the book. 

The marvelous story teaches its own truths, yet 
there is a wealth of opportunity to emphasize them 
by using some of the best things given by the lesson 
writers this week. Wellington’s ‘‘impossible; see, 
it is down in the order-book,”’ given in Dr. Banks’ 
second paragraph, is the finest of illustrations. Our 
duty to be loved is shown in Dr. Goss’ last para- 
graph. The unexpectedness of the best opportuni- 
ties for service is emphasized in Dr. Dunning’s 
fourth paragraph. His fifth and sixth So. 
show the need of cool, calm preparation for such a 
task as this, and the fact that after the scepter was 
held out to Esther the most delicate and difficult part 
of her work lay yet ahead is touched upon by Pro- 
fessor Beecher (on v. 3), Dr. Dunning, (next to last 


paragraph), and Dr. McLaren’s last pooge 
Similarly other ‘‘ Light Gleams” as suggested be- 
low can be utilized. But remember that these les- 
a are a bill of fare, of which only a carefully 
selected portion should be offered to any one class, 
= portion chosen to meet that class’s special 
needs. 

What is the crisis moment of the whole book ? See 
what answer your pupils give. It is not the moment 
that Esther waited for life or death before the king. 
It is the moment that Mordecai’s messengers waited 
for Esther’s answer to his challenge: ‘‘ who knoweth 
whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this ?” 

And what of your promise to break down that dif- 
ference between duty and privilege ? Mordecai has 
done it for you. ‘ Jf thou holdest thy peace, then 
will deliverance arise to the Jews from another.” 
It was a tremendous privilege that was offered to 
Esther. She could reject it if she pleased, and it 
would then be passed on to some one else. She ac- 
cepted it, and with that acceptance came joys and 
honors and blessings, for herself and for others, un- 
dreamed of before. 

So verse 14 of the 4th chapter is the keystone of 
this wonderful book. Duty is privilege. Commis- 
sion is permission. Hardshipis joy. We may reject, 
if we prefer; then God’s plans for the world will move 
steadily on without us. We lose the privilege and 
the joy he had intended for us. We can mar his 
plans er us, but that is all. He will accomplish his 
results in other ways, simply forced to leave us out 
of the blessings he had intended for us. 

And let your pupils test this not merely by.the 
book of Esther, but by some of the experiences of the 
past week that they have reported. Doesn’t the truth 
stand out clear and strong? How would it do to 
label duty always ‘‘ pleasant” hereafter ? 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


Clemens, Fervidus, Eugenia—are we like them ? (Banks, 

1.) 
Was such a whirlwind of whim and cruelty improbable ? 

(McLaren, 1.) 

The stimulus of a bad environment (McLaren, 2). 

Was Mordecai right or wrong in opposing Haman? (Mc- 
Laren, 3.) 

Proofs of Mordecai’s nobility (McLaren, 4). 

Mordecai’s singular inconsistency (McLaren, 7). 

Why does God give wealth, beauty, power? (McLaren, 
end of last paragraph.) 

Esther and Paul compared (McLaren, 9). 

God is never limited to one way of doing a thing 
(Howie, 1). 

Fasting customs in the East to-day (Howie, 2, 3). 

Modern deference to women in the East (Howie, last 
two). 

Frederick the Great’s comment on “‘ the finest day of life” 
(Goss, 3). 

What this story does mof teach (Dunning, 1). 

Graphic presentation of some critical moments (McLaren, 
8; Dunning, 7). 

**Certain failure is before the unready. Success is sure 
even to those who lose their lives, if ’’— (Dunning, last). 

Esther’s qualities of soul (McLaren, 8). 

Leading questions for adults (Sanders). 





Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Ezra 7 and 8. 

What other king’s decree does the decree of Arta- 
xerxes (Ezra 7 : 11-16) remind you of ? 

What reasons do you believe Ezra had for wishing 
- return, with a large number of Jews, to Jerusa- 
em ? 

Why did Ezra stop once after he was about to 
start ? (Ezra 8 : 15-20.) 

After they were ready to start again, what best 
possible preparation did Ezra make ? 

What reasons do you believe the king had for let- 
ting Ezra and the people go back to Jerusalem ? 

Show on a Bible map the route by which you think 
a | traveled from Babylon to Jerusalem ? 

as Ezra x or wrong to travel without military 

protection ? hy? 

Who were mate responsible for the safety of the 
gold and silver vessels on the journey ? 

Was Ezra a careful or a careless man? Give your 
reasons, 

5 4 


Opportunity is often only an indication of obii- 
gation, 
oe 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


HE work on the temple was resumed late in 521 
B.C., and completed early in 515 B.C. Thirty 
ears later Darius was succeeded by Xerxes. 
His high and mighty deposing of Vashti, in vindica- 
tion of the principle that wives ought to honor their 
husbands (Esther, chap. 1), belongs to the period when 
he was raising the largest army known to history, for 
the invasion of Greece. When he returned, beaten 
and low-spirited, from that expedition, ‘‘ he remem- 
bered Vashti” (2: 1), and took measures, by an un- 
recedented competition, to make sure of having the 
Enest woman in the world as her successor (chap. 2). 
For his chagrin over the Greeks he found solace in 
Esther. Four years passed, and then the fascina- 
tions of Esther were temporarily eclipsed by the 
colossal flatteries of Haman. 

The decree for destroying the age had been pub- 
lished, Esther being ignorant of it, and her Jewish 
descent being unknown (2:10). Her attendants 
knew, however, that she took an interest in a certain 
Jew who sometimes walked before the palace (2: 11), 
and now they told her that this Jew had put on 
mourning, and was making a great to do in public. 
She sent him some new raiment, and asked him to 
cease from his mourning, because it grieved her. 
He refused. She became anxious, and sent a confi- 
dential servant to learn what was the matter. He 
brought back full information, with the request that 
she should go to the king and ask him to interfere. 
At this point the lesson takes up the narrative. 

Time.-—The twelfth year of Xerxes, king of Persia, 

rhaps early in the third month (Esther 8:9). 474 
Bc. perhaps in May. 

Persons.—Ahasuerus, better known to us as Xerxes, 
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one of the greatest of the kings of Persia, but espe- 
cially celebrated for his vaingloriousness. Mordecai, 
a leading Jew of the time. Esther, cousin and ward 
of Mordecai (Esther 2: 7). She has become queen 
through measures more creditable to her personal 
attractions and her guardian’s shrewdness than to 
the fineness of their morality. Haman, gifted, vain, 
unscrupulous, who has found the Jews standing in 
his way, and has plotted their destruction. Hathach, 
a trusted eunuch, and others having subordinate 
arts. 

* Place.—Shushan. The ancient capital o1 Cyrus when 
he was king of Anshan. From the time of his con- 
quests, the empire had two other capitals,—Ecbatana 
(Achmetha, Ezra 6: 2), the proper Medo-Persian 
capital, and ee je where the Persian monarch 
reigned as king 0 kings, the successor of the ancient 
Sargon and Hammurabi and of the Assyrian dynas- 
ties and of Nebuchadnezzar. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 10-11.—Esther is still a young girl, the 
pam red child of luxury. No wonder that -she 
thinks first of herself. She has been in the habit of 
doing as Mordecai wishes (2 : 20), but now he is ask- 
ing too much.—A// the king’s servants . . . do 
know : She says that the reason she is about to give 
is not a mere pretext, but a fact known to every- 
body.—/ have not been called... these thirty days: 
Hére is another fact, not 4 known, that is 
vital to the question in hand. When a married man 
falls under the influence of some one who is making 
a fool of him, he is apt not to tell his wife. Xerxes 
seems to have been in this predicament. He was 
neglecting Esther. Very likely she resented it, and 
was not disposed to make advances. Further, it 
would be an unconventional thing for her to present 
herself before the king with advice touching a matter 
of state. And further, if she presents herself without 
being summoned, her life will be in danger. She 
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thinks that Mordecai might have some consideration 
for her troubles _as well as for his own, and she sends 
him word accordingly. 

Verses 12-14.—T7hink not with thyself that thou 
shalt escape : If she attempts to save her country- 
men, it will be at the peril of her life, but her life 
will be quite as much in peril if they are not saved. 
He sees that he must appeal to her selfishness ; but 
how many of us would have been less selfish in the 
circumstances ?— Zhen will relief and deliverance 
arise: He has a sublime faith in God's purpose con- 
cerning Israel.— Who knoweth whether thou art, 
etc.: He also makes an appeal to a motive that is far 
above selfishness,—the consciousness of a providen- 
tial mission. With this consciousness there awakes 
in her a strength of character hitherto dormant. 

Verses 15-17.—The Book of Esther is sometimes 
said to be non-religious. But what could be more 
intensely religious than the spirit of these verses, 
now that Esther is awaké to her mission ? 

Esther 5 : 1-3.—Her royal apparel: She meant 
that the king should be proud of her, and should 
feel the fascination of her ens If she was to 
die, she would die a queen.— 7%e inner court: 
Presumably her apartments had access to this court, 
while from other sides the king’s apartments and 
those devoted to public business opened into it.— 
The royal house ; The throne-room, where audiences 
were granted.— 7he entrance: From the inner court. 
Do gna, the king looked through this doorway, 
and saw Esther waiting to enter the throne-room, 
and at once made her present task an easy one. It 
tested her tact and skill and courage and patience, 
however, to bring the work of deliverance to com- 
pletion. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Hesitation does not disqualify for heroism; it 
may but emphasize it. 
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Esther, Queen and Heroine 


By Alexander 


NE does not much wonder that the picture of an 
Eastern court drawn in the Book of Esther has 
been pronounced unhistorical. The scenes 

which it presents are more like Bedlam broken loose 
than the actions of responsible rulers. But that word 
responsible suggests the cause of the whole bizarre 
phenomena, for it was just the absence of responsi- 
bility, either to law or to public opinion, that made 
this Ahasuerus such a wonder of lust, unreason, 
whim, and cruelty as the book shows him to have 
been. Like conditions turn out similar rulers, as one 
may see even to-day in the world. Alas for poor 
human nature, which, when it is set loose to do as it 
likes, all but invariably likes the worst. The mean 
motive influencing Haman, and the unhesitating 
carelessness with which Ahasuerus makes Bim a 
present of thousands of lives without inquiry or 
delay, may seem incredible; but we think of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day in France, or even more recent his- 
tory. 

In such a welter of lust and cruelty Mordecai and 
Esther lived, holding fast to their ancestral sages, 
and, we cannot but Netiove. to their ancestral faith. 
Such an environment will make men and women 
either much better or much worse than they would 
otherwise have been—better, if it stimulates to resist- 
ance; worse, if it weakens to acquiescence. All of us 
can either fight circumstances or surrender to them, 
and so the paradox may come true in us that the 
worse the surroundings, the better the character de- 
veloped in them and, in a sense, by them. 

Mordecai is introduced in an attitude which at 
once reveals his whole relationship to the evil amid 
which he dwelt. He keeps aloof from the servile 
obeisances to the favorite of the moment, and sits 
motionless at the gate. He separated himself 
thereby from all the ignoble life of courtiers, and 
was a mute, and therefore the more eloquent, re- 
buke to it all. But he did his work, and had at an 
earlier time rendered great service to the king, 
which, after the fashion of such kings, had been for- 
gotten. ‘‘In the world, but not of it,” he reads 
some of us a much needed lesson. Yet he did not 
push his separateness to an extreme, for he had 
actively promoted Esther's promotion. 

Note how, when the decree was published, and a 
coward would have tried to hide his nationality and 
himself, he at once made public demonstration of 
both his nationality and his grief by putting on 
sackcloth and going ‘‘into the midst of the city,” 
and there drawing attention by his *‘loud and bitter 
cry.” If ever the Babylonians had been in doubt 
whether he was a Jew or not, he was resolved that 
they should not doubt it now, when it was death 
to avow it. A victorious cause draws time-servers 
and cowards; a defeated one draws strong, brave 
men and strong, brave women. Mordecai and Es- 
ther rallied to their people when the death sentence 
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went forth. It is to be noted that he knew of the de- 
cree before she did. Immured in the women’s courts 
of the palace, she had not heard of that with which 
all the land, as well as the capital, was ringing. But 
when the disastrous news reached her, it brought a 
crushing responsibility with it, in the shape of Mor- 
a ‘*charge” to her to use her influence with the 
ing. 

Try to realize what that message would be to 
her. Here was a young woman, for whom life thus 
far had been silken and shielded, who had been 
lapped in luxury and unused to vigorous action, all 
at once confronted with a crisis which called for 
heroism and self-devotion, and might end in death. 
No wonder if, at the first thought of what was laid on 
her, she quailed for aninstant. The firmest nerves 
might have quivered under such a sudden shock. 
No wonder that her first reply to Mordecai’s appeal 
was to remind him of the peril which she would have 
to face if she went in unto the king uninvited. 

Mordecai, in his second message, takes no notice 
of Esther’s timidity, but urges the duty of sacrific- 
ing herself, if need be, for the people. His words 
breathe the very spirit of that patriotism and con- 
tempt of death which produced such terrible and 
sublime devotion in the Maccabean epoch and in 
the last struggles of the nation. He loved Esther 
and was proud of her, but he would have counted 
her life and the lives of a hundred such as she glo- 
riously and wisely given up to buy even the possi- 
bility of Israel's deliverance. 

Notice, however, the singular inconsistency of 
Mordecai’s view in his message. His confidence in 
Israel's deliverance is too firm to allow of his doubt- 
ing even now, and yet he is sure of Esther’s perishing 
with ‘‘all the Jews” if she altogether holds her peace. 
Notice further that, as is the case through the whole 
book, there is no reference to God’s providence or 
promises in Mordecai’s words. He does not say that 
deliverance will arise from Jehovah, but ‘from 
another place.’’ Probably his confidence did rest on 
God, but certainly he speaks as prophets or psalmists 
would not have spoken, and if his faith was real, it 
was unfortunately dumb. One feels a different 
atmosphere from that of the prophets, or even of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, pervading this book. But with 
all deductions, Mordecai’s words are a trumpet call, 
which may well rouse us to our duties. They teach 
us the confidence that the divine purposes are sure 
to be fulfilled in history. The Jews would be de- 
livered, whoever plotted against them or failed to 
help them. They teach us the penalties of cowardly 
or selfish silence,—a lesson needed io-day by many 
of us. To stand by the unpopular cause, to be the 
advocate of the hated and oppressed, to identify 
one’s self with the despised, are duties to which all 
Christians are bound, and which many would fain 
shirk. Mordecai’s message further teaches us to 
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look at position, influence, wealth, and the like, as 
given to us by God not for our own gratification, but 
that he may have in us instruments to carry out his 
purposes. If we would habitually ask ourselves, 
‘* Why am I set here and endowed thus?” we should 
be less likely to use our ‘‘kingdom”’ for ourselves, 
and more clear-sighted as to God's designs in giving 
us our blessings. 

None of the heroic women of the Old Testament 
outshine Esther. And few words in the long annals 
of women-martyrs have been more noble than her 
calm but scape ge nye coe “If I perish, I perish.” 
Consider how real the danger which she was about 
to face was. Her life hung onathread. The whim 
of a half-insane and wholly heartless despot, in- 
fluenced by some mere trifle or a passing mood, 
might send her to death as soon as she appeared in 
the inner court; and her peril was the greater because 
a month had passed since she had been called to the 
king, and so, perhaps, he had become weary of her. 
She saw her danger clearly, but it did not lead 
her to hesitate long. All that could make life 
sweet and death bitter was hers, and she was ready 
to pay it all for the sake of the possibility of pleading 
for her people. Consider, too, how suddenly this 
terrible crisis had been sprung on her, and how unfit 
her training, position, and age made her to grapple 
with it. In one moment she had been torn from 
luxurious irresponsibility and the pleasant nothings 
of the palace life, and caught up into this whirling 
storm which she was to try to rule and quiet. What 
a task for a young, gently-nurtured woman, who had 
hitherto been but the toy of a king and a spoiled child 
of luxury and indulgence! Nobly did she rise to the 
occasion. 

Consider where she found her strength. She is 
silent, as the whole book is silent, about God; but 
that three-days’ fast was surely no mere formal 
observance. e may be sure that they were days 
of communion with God, and that she armed herself 
with the weapons both of prayer and fasting for her 
decisive battle. One day she is but a court lady, a 
butterfly of fashion; the next day she is a heroine, 
and ready to be a martyr. She may set all of us an 
example of shaking off soft and silken wrappings, 
and summoning up all our force when sudden storms 
burst. She is a noble pattern of how a great devo- 
tion to a persecuted cause may be sustained by quiet 
fixed trust in God, which will clothe characters with 
unwonted nobility. Esther stands out as the great 
pattern of utter disregard of personal consequences 
in discharge of a supreme duty. From her gentle 
lips came the strong resolve that has been echoed by 
many a hero and heroine since then. ‘' Neither count 
I my life dear unto myself, that I might finish my 
course with joy,” is the voice of the same spirit. 
The youthful queen at the palace at Shushan and the 
old apostle on the shore at Miletus clasp hands, and 
speak the-one heroic resolve. 

Ahasuerus’ favoring caprice need not detain us. 
But we may note how Esther’s womanly tact set 
about propitiating his uncertain temper, and went 
to work with a diplomacy that is not always at the 
service of heroism like hers. A woman's tact and a 
woman’s bravery blended in her. She had learned 
how to handle Ahasuerus, who is her puppet from 
the moment that, he holds out the scepter. Neither 
he nor Haman were a match for her. Heroic self- 
sacrifice need not be divorced from fine tact. The 
longest way round is often the shortest way home. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. | 
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The Hebrew Book of Esther 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


as ~ Book of Esther is the only book in the Bible 
in which the name of God is not mentioned, 
though the Deity may be implied in 4: 14, and 
references are made to the Jewish religious form of 
fasting with the natural accompaniment of prayer. 

The Lesson Picture shows a common scroll of the 
Book of Esther. An article on ‘‘The Book of the 
Law” appeared in this department July 29, the essen- 
tial facts of which are here set forth again: 

““ While to those of us accustomed to bound sheets 
of paper as a book the scroll seems ancient indeed, 
still, when one looks back to the primitive means of 
ss records, the scroll seems modern enough. 

t was preceded by clay tablets, by wooden blacks, 
by lead, by papyrus, by stone, and the like. The 
commandments given to ieones were written on tables 
of stone. The earliest Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Pheenician inscriptions were recorded on stone. Pa- 
pyrus was found in 1893 at Saqq&ra, Egypt, which 
contained accounts dated in the reign of Assa 3580- 
3536 B.C. So,in contrast to these, the scroll as shown 
in the Lesson Picture ! is modern. 

‘* Gur word ‘ volume’ is derived from the Latin word 
‘ volumen,’ — a roll of writing. These rolls 
or scrolls were of leather or parchment, expensive 





1 The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Third 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of ro cents, The set 
consists of 13 handsomely printed reproductions of photographs, each 
on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and 2 outline maps. 
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and durable. The Samaritans at NAblus (ancient 
Shechem) have one which they claim to have been 
written by the great-grandson of Aaron. The in- 
scription is in columns thirteen inches deep and 
seven and a half inches wide, the roll containing one 
hundred and ten columns, which comprise the Penta- 
teuch. The scroll is evidently of great age, being 
much worn, and the torn places patched with re- 
written parchment. It is kept in a silver cylinder, 
and very carefully wrapped. 

‘*While the scroll is usually written on but one 
side, yet specimens are occasionally found showing 
an inscription also on the reverse side of the parch- 
ment. It was of such a scroll that John wrote in 
Revelation 5: 1, ‘And I saw in the right hand of 
him’that sat on the throne a book written within and 
on the back, close sealed with seven seals.’ 

‘The ‘book’ is first mentioned in the Bible in 
Exodus 17: 14: ‘And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
Write this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse it 
in the ears of Joshua.’ The form of the book—the 
scroll—is frequently referred to in the phrase ‘the 
roll of the book,’ as found in Psalm 4o: 7; Jeremiah 
36 : 2; and Ezekiel 2: 9. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Zo save others is always to save yourself. 
a 
In the Lands of the Lessons 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


(To be used in connection with the maps furnished 
with The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures and Maps, to cents per set of 13 pic- 
tures and 2 maps for the Fourth Quarter.) 


F NECESSARY, let the entire map of the Old 
Testament world be drawn, as has been shown, 
with its waters, mountains, rivers, lands, and 

important cities. But with this lesson we need only 
to note: 1. The Zagros chain of mountains. 2. The 
Tigris River. 3. Thecity of Shushan, or Susa, which 
at the time of this lesson, about 480 B,C., more than 
fifty years after the return of the _— from cap- 
tivity, was the residence of the ‘‘Great King” of 
Persia, and the capital of his empire. Note the di- 
rection of Shushan from Babylon and from Jeru- 
salem. This was the city where Esther made her 
intercession for her people. 

Soutn Orancs, N, J. 
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Life's real crises look very commonplace until we 
have passed them. 








*¢ TF THOU A troceTHEeR HOLDEsT THY PEACE AT 
THIS TIME, THEN WILL RE}IEF AND DELIVER- 
ANCE ARISE TO THE JEWS FROM ANOTHER 
Priace.”—It is a current proverbial saying in the 
East to-day, ‘‘God hath created the world with two 
gates,” and according to another version of the same 
roverb, ‘‘ with seven gates.” The teaching of this 
is understood that God is not shut in to any one way 
of granting ‘‘relief” and ‘‘ deliverance” to an indi- 
vidual, or nation, and that there is more than one 
opening at his disposal. 

‘* Fast YE FOR Me: . . I ALSO AND MY MAIDENS WILL 
Fast" (comp. Jonah 3: 5).—It is an ancient Oriental 
opinion that fasting is a means of grace, a wise prep- 
aration for an approach to God. In the seventh 
century the ‘‘prophet Muhammad” enacted that 
believers should fast from dawn till sunset during 
each of the days of the month of Ramazan, and I 
know even tender youths engaged in hard work who 
refuse food, smoking, and even a drink of water, and 
who refuse to taste anything at all until the gun 
fires which is the sign that the sun has set. 

Eastern Christians fast in a variety of ways. From 
the first to the fourteenth of August they abstain 
from all manner of animal food, and the more reli- 
gious abstain from olive-oil as well. Similar observ- 
ance holds also from the fourteenth of November to 
the twenty-fourth of December. During the forty- 
nine days preceding Easter a total abstinence from 
all food, from midnight till midday, is enjoined. 
Animal food, milk, butter, and eggs are pro ibited 
on all the Wednesdays and Fridays during the 
year; the priest, however, may grant special dispen- 
sations. 

‘* WHEN THE KING sAW EsTHER THE QUEEN STAND- 
ING IN THE CouRT,. . . SHE OBTAINED FAVOR IN HIS 
SIGHT ; AND THE KING HELD OUT TO ESTHER THE 
GoLpEN Sceptre.”— Notwithstanding the inferior 
position assigned to women in the East, bright 
examples of magnanimous chivalry towards the 
fairer sex have been numerous. In 1860 Mt. Leba- 
non was drenched in blood, and the 
race-hatred and extermination boiled an 
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terrible extent, which did not spare even the makams 
and sacred shrines; but it spared the women, and, for 
their sake, children of both sexes were also spared, 
and escorted to places of safety. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
x 


No one knows just where the path of fidelity 
broadens out into fame. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OR ¢f thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then will relief and deliverance arise to 
the Jews from another place, but thou and thy 

father’s house will perish (vy. 14). Tennyson be- 
lieved that the principles of the cosmos were all to 
be found in a little *‘ flower in the crannied wall.”’ It 
is quite certain that universal laws flash brilliantly 
out of individual experiences. ‘Two of them are dis- 
closed in these straightforward words of the wise old 
Mordecai. In the first place, it does no good to 
shirk and skulk. The notion that we can avoid 
danger by dodging duty is as foolish as it is old. It 
was only possible that Esther and her household 
should perish if she spoke her mind to the king; but 
it was certain that they would if she did not. In the 
second place, God's plans will be carried out in spite 
of our individual defections; and we shall not only 
experience the punishment of our cowardice, but 
lose the reward and honor of obedience. 

And who knoweth whether thou art not come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this? (v. 14.) I pity 
the soul that does not thrill at every reading of those 
truly tremendous words. Try to conceive their in- 
fluence upon the moral development of the race. 
How many hearts have been stirred by them as with 
the blast of a trumpet; how many weak wills 
roused by them as timid horses by metal spurs ! 
They have rung in my ears at critical moments like 
an alarm bell. Have they not in yours? Who 
knows what apparently trifling experience may be 
the crucial event in his life? Who can tell when 
that significant moment may come for which he was 
literally brought into the world? And suppose you 
should play the poltroon. Think of discovering on 
that great day of the revelation of all hidden mean- 
ings that you had lost the whole import of your 
existence by some single act of cowardice, or even 
negligence! Kings and queens are crowned for dra-~- 
matic moments; but s¢& are common folks like us. 

Lf I perish, I perish (v. 16). One would think, to 
see us shudder at the name of death, that it was 
something which had befallen only a few exception- 
ally unfortunate people, and that could, in some 
way, be evaded: This young, beautiful, courageous 
woman knew better. eath was inevitable. She 
must die sooner or later. How much better to die 
doing one’s duty than ———s it! Say to yourself 
day by day, Death is nothing but death. If I per- 
ish, I perish,—that is all. ‘‘ The finest day of life is 
that on which one quits it,’’ said Frederick the Great. 

Esther put on her royal apparel (v. 1). Let no 
man speak disparagingly of handsome clothes; they 
had a mission here at least. Esther did not put 
them on to win a compliment, but to gain a great 
and noble end. A witty Frenchman said that 
‘*Dress is the great business of all women, and the 
fixed idea of some.”” Well, if that ‘fixed idea” is to 
awaken a sense of beauty and delight in the hearts 
of others, to soften the asperities, relieve the tedium 
and brighten the dulness of life, it is beautiful and 
noble. But with how many women that ‘fixed 
idea” is to debauch taste and corrupt morals! This 
is what makes all serious people sometimes hate 
these royal garments, and long for Quaker simplicity. 
But give us a race of women who solemnly prepare 
for all the grave duties of life, as Esther did, by 
prayer and fasting, and we shall thank God at seeing 
them arrayed in all the colors of the rainbow. No 
apparel can be too royal for regal natures. 

hat she obtained favor in his sight (v. 2). The 

single hour’ of the Sunday-school will be too short 
(and so will the whole day) to press this lesson 
home. To gain the great ends of existence we must 
‘‘ obtain favor in the sight of men.”’ The reformers 
and saviors of the world have been hated by some, 
but not by all. It is because they have irresistibly 
conquered the souls of their fellows by some beauty 
or nobleness that they have turned the world upside 
down. The reformer can no more lift the moral 
world without the lever of the love and admiration of 
followers, than the scientist can lift the material 
world without that ‘‘ lever long enough, and fulcrum 
strong enough,” which was the vain boast of the 
philosopher. If you wish to win a cause, you must 
first win a follower. There is no other so powerful 
an instrument as the approval of our fellow-men. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When God's bugle calls, there is always more 
safety in the open than in ambush, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Test of Usefulness 


por 2) thou ae, holdest thy peace at this 
time, then will relief and deliverance arise to 
the Jews from another place, but thou and thy 
father's house will perish (v. 14). Dr. Whyte, 
the English preacher, recalls the story of Clemens, 
and Fervidus, and Eugenia, and their imaginary 
a. Clemens had his head full of all manner of 
ypothetical liberalities. He kept proposing to him- 
self continually what he would do if he only had a 
great estate. Come to thy senses, Clemens. Do 
not talk what thou wouldst be sure to do if thou wast 
an angel, but think what thou canstdoasaman. Re- 
member what the r widow did with her two mites, 
and go and do likewise. Fervidus, again, is only 
sorry he is not a minister. What a reformation he 
would have worked in his own life by this time, and 
in his whole parish, if only God had made him a 
minister! Do you believe yourself, Fervidus? You 
are deceiving yourself. You hire a cabman to drive 
ou to church, and he sits in the wet street waiting 
or you, and you never ask him how he manages to 
live with no Sabbath. It is not asked of you, Fer- 
vidus, to live and die a martyr; but just to visit 
your cabman’s wife and children, and have family~ 
worship with them on a Sabbath night as you would 
have done if you had been a minister. Eugenia, 
again, is a young lady full of the most devout dispo- 
sitions. If she ever has a family, she will let you see 
family religion. She is more scandalized than she 
can tell you at the way that some of her school- 
fellows have married heathens, and at the life they 
lead without God’s worship in their new homes. 
But, Eugenia, you may never be married so as to 
show married people how to live. At the same 
time you have a maid already, all to yourself. She 
dresses you for church, and then you leave her to 
have as little religion as a Hottentot. Your maid, 
and her sister, and her widowed mother, and her ill- 
doing brother, and her sweetheart,—they all are your 
circle at present, and your opportunity is fast slip- 
ping by. You never heard of Eugenia, and Fervidus, 
and Clemens before, and do not know where to find 
them? But no matter. You and I are Fervidus and 
Eugenia, ourselves. You and I are Mordecai and 
Esther, ourselves. 


Daring the Risk 

Then Esther bade them return answer unto Mor- 
decai, Go, gather together all the seaiibe etc. (vs. 
15-17). Itis told of the Duke of Wellington that, in 
one of his campaigns, an officer awoke him to say 
to him that a certain enterprise to be carried into 
effect that night was impossible. As the officer was 
going on to give reasons for this opinion, the duke 
replied, ‘‘ Bring me my order-bool:.” Turning over 
its leaves, he said, ‘‘ It is not at all impossible ; see, 
it is down in the order-book.” Whereupon he lay 
down to sleep again. 


Risking All 
So will I goin unto the king, which is not accord- 
to the law: and if I perish, I perish (v. 16). 
en Leyden was besieged by the Spaniards, the 
inhabitants sent word to the enemy that they would 
eat their left arms, and fight with their right, before 
they would surrender. At last, in their extremity, 
they told the governor they must surrender, ‘‘ Eat 
me, but don’t surrender,” was the heroic reply. Then 
some one thought of cutting the dykes and flooding 
the enemy’s camps ; they did it, rushed upon the 
enemy in the confusion, and, out of apparent dis- 
aster, snatched a glorious victory. 


The King’s Graciousness 
Then said the king unto her, What wilt thou, 
ueen Esther? and what is thy request? it shall 
e given thee even to the half of the kingaom (v. 3). 
When General Grant was languishing on his bed of 
pain, no message of sympathy touched him more 
than that from an aged Quaker: ‘‘ Friend Grant, I 


in 


am a stranger to thee ; I would not intrude upon thy 
sufferings, but Iam anxious for thy soul. rust in 
Jesus ; he will not fail thee.” 

Nyack, N. Y. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


T WOULD be well, in preparing for the review of 
this lesson, to ask several teachers beforehand to 
be ready to give briefly the narrative, in portions, 

as the leader may call for it. The teachers must be 
warned to be short, or the whole exercise will become 
tedious. First teacher,—please tell of the reasons for 
the selection of Esther as queen by Ahasuerus. Sec- 
ond teacher,—tell us the reasons why Haman hated 
Mordecai. Third teacher,—give us the plan that 
Haman formed by means of which he proposed to 
have vengeance on Mordecai. Fourth teacher,— 
tell how Esther thwarted the plans of Haman, Last 














LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 5 (Esther 4: 10 to 5 : 3) 


teacher,—what was the result of Esther's plan as 
regards Haman and the Jews? 

f another plan is to followed, these questions 
may be aske Who was Ahasuerus? vyho was 
Esther? Why did Haman hate Mordecai? What 
did Haman propose to do to Mordecai and all his 
nation? Whothwarted the plansof Haman? What 
did Esther risk for the sake of her people? What 
became of Haman? How, did Ahasuerus come to 
know of his debt of gratitude to Mordecai ? 





Now put on the board the word Esther. What 
was it that she did for her people? She risked her 
ESTHER CHRIST 
RISKED GAVE 
LIFE FOR 
FRIENDS | FOES 











life for them. Put down the words Risked Life for 
Friends. Yes, this was a grand thing to do, and for 
jit she deserved much credit. Now put down the 
word Christ. For whom did Christ give his life? 
For his foes. Put down the words Gave and Foes. 
This shows the great difference in the action of the 
queen and that of our Lord. The Jews to this day 
are grateful to Esther for what she did. And shall 
not we be grateful to our Lord for his deed of kind- 
ness to us who were not his friends, but his enemies ? 
Now sing 
‘*T gave my life for thee, 
My precious blood | shed.’’ 
New York Ciry. 
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They who follow God's plans are always shielded 
by his power. 
7) 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


The following black-and-white lantern slides are sug- 
gested for use in connection with this lesson. Where the 
electric lantern is used, these slides may be shown upon the 
screen without materially darkening the room. For further 
information, address The Sunday School Times Company. 


The Hebrew Book of Esther (The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Picture). 

Esther, 

Esther Implores Ahasuerus. 

Mordecai’s Letter to the Jews. 
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Love's law ts larger than any legislation. 
a 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Two Examples in Character 
I. MORDECAI'S EXAMPLE. 


s. Fear of Wrong Doing : “ 


Think not... thou shalt escape (13). 
Thou and thy father's house will perish (14). 


He that loveth his life loseth it (John 12 : 25). 
Deny me, . . . him will I also deny (Matt. 10 : 33). 
2. Faith in God: 

Relief and deliverance... from another (14). 
If God is for us, who is against us? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 
I will not fear : what can man do? (Psa. 118 : 6.) 
The rivers . . . shall not overflow thee (Isa, 43: 1, 2). 
3- Spiritual Insight : 

For such a time as this (14). 
He that is — judgeth all things (1 Cor. 2 : 14-16). 
God, . . . who shined in our hearts (2 Cor. 4 : 6). 
He will show them his covenant (Psa. 25 : 14). 

Il. ESTHER'S EXAMPLE. 

1. Love of God’s People : 

Gather together all the Jews (16). 
We are sold, I and my people (Esth. 7 : 4). 
1 also am an Israelite (Rom. 11: 1). 


Choosing . . . ill treatment with the people (Heb. 
TI : 24-26). 
2. Prayer : 
Fast ye:...lalso... will fast (16). 


Supplications, prayers, . . . be made for ali (1 Tim. 2: 1). 
With all prayer and supplication (Eph. 6 : 18). 
Is any... suffering ? let him pray (James 5 : 13). 
3- Courage : 

So will 1 go in unto the king (16). 

Esther put on her royal apparel (1). 
Re not afraid of them thar kill (Matt. 10 : 28). 
Te make known with boldness (Eph. 6: 18, 19). 
4- Self-Sacrifice : 

Uf 1 perish, I perish (16). 
To give his life a ransom ( Matt. 20: 28). 
I hold not my life of any account ( Acts 20 : 24). 
Greater love hath no man (John Is : 13). 


bf 


Many take so much time counting the cost that 
they have no chance to make the investment. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also te the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* Oft in danger, oft in wo."’ Psalm 70 : 1-4. 
‘* The king of love my shepherd is."’ (94: 1-4. 140: I-4.) 
** Welcome, delightful morn."’ Psalm 37 : 10-13. 
‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah." (50: 10-13. 77: 1-3.) 
‘*Praise, my soul, the king of Psalm 27: 1-4. 

heaven,” (37: 1-4. 55: 1-4) 
‘‘O worship the king all glorious Psalm 43: 1-5. 

above."’ (58:1, 2. 89: 1-4.) 


“Thy kingdom come, O God."’ 
**I need thee every hour."’ 
oe 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


Psalm 30 : 1-3, 5. 
(41: 1-3, 5. 62: 1-3, 6.) 


Haman’s wicked decree 
Gee «sa ss See 
Esther pleading for 

: . her people 
. . « . The plot frustrated 
. . The decree revoked 
. «. « « Joy and gladness 
. . Pride and destruction 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Monday.—Esth. 3: 1-13 .....-. 
Tuesday.—Esth. 4: 1-9. .... 
Wednesday.—Esth. 4:10 to 5:3 
Thursday.—Esth.7:1-lo.... 

Friday.—Esth. 8:1-8. . .. 2... 
Saturday.—Esth. 8 : 9-17 
Sunday.—Prov. 16: 5-19 








Quarter’s Thought : God’s Goodness and Care over 
His People. He Careth for You. 


Lesson Story : God’s Care of Queen Esther and Her 
People. 


Lesson Teaching: ‘The Lord preserveth all them 
that love him.’’—Golden Text. 


OTE.—Daniel’s bravery during captivity was 
emphasized in three lessons. This one lesson 
from Esther must be extended to include the 

complete story, so brave and inspiring, and yet un- 
known to many children. The lesson hour could be 
profitably spent in reading selections from the en- 
tire book, emphasizing especially the lesson portion. 
INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW. 

In almost every country there are Jews living 
among other people, yet keeping their separate cus- 
toms. It has been so for thousands of years, ever 
since they were taken as captives from Jerusalem 
and scattered among the nations. You probably 
have some Jewish neighbors or schoolmates (name 
some, if possible). As God’s chosen people, they 
have been wonderfully cared for or preserved. Our 
text says, ‘‘ The Lord preserveth all them that love 
him.” ‘* Preserveth” sounds like ‘‘ preserves,” 
which your mother makes from fruit to take care of 
it or keep it; so our text means ‘‘ The Lord cares 
for or keeps safe all those who love him.”” He kept 
Daniel in Babylon; he kept the Jews, who returned 
to buildthe temple, in Jerusalem. There were others 
who had not returned, because they were taken to 
other lands besides Babylon; yet God kept them. 
Some were in Shushan, and among them a brave 

irl named Esther. Do you ever hear that name? 

t is because of her beautiful life we find the story in 
the Bible. (Show the book.) I hope somebody will 
read every word of it to you at home; perhaps you 
can read it yourself. 

THE Story. 

The king of Shushan gave a week’s feast to many 
princes and nobles, and on the last day sent for the 
_— tu show her beauty, but she refused to come. 

decree was made that she should never again see 
the king. A new queen was to be chosen from 
among the most beautiful young women of the coun- 
try, and Esther, the Jewish captive, was among 
these. She had no parents, but was brought up by 
her cousin, Mordecai, as a daughter. She proved to 
be the favorite, and was chosen queen. ordecai 
came daily to the gate of the palace to inquire about 
Esther. (Write Esther, King, and Mordecai, allow- 
ing space for an extra word with each.) Mordecai 
overheard a plot against the king’s life, and told 
Esther, who told the king. The men were punished, 
and the event written in the records. 

The king’s friend, Haman (add that), came often 
to see him, and usually passed Mordecai at the gate, 
who would not bow down and kneel before him as 
others did. Haman was angry, and learning that 
Mordecai was a Jew, he planned to destroy all the 
Jews. He told the king that the captive Jews were 
troublesome, and pico not obey the king’s com- 
mands. He promised money to the king to help 
destroy them, so the king decreed that on a certain 
day all Jews should be killed. When Mordecai heard 
it, he dressed in mourning, and sat by the palace 
gate. When Esther knew it, she sent new clothes to 
him; then he sent word about the decree,—that she 
must die with the others unless she would en- 
treat the king to save her and her people. (Add 
People.) Esther explained that no one should ap- 
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proach the king unless bidden, and she had not been 
called for thirty days. Mordecai replied, ‘‘ Who 
knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this?” So after three days of 
fasting, she dressed in her beautiful clothes, and 
went in bravely, and was welcomed. (Show the 
icture-roll.) The king was pleased, and promised 
er the half of his kingdom; but she only asked that 
he and Haman should come to her banquet, which 
they did, and she invited them to another the next 
day, but several things occurred in between. Haman, 
pleased with the invitation, passed Mordecai at the 
alace gate, and was so angry because he would not 
howe down that he planned to killhim. That very 
night, when the king could not sleep, some one read 
from the records how Mordecai once saved his life, 
and the king determined to reward him. Next day 
he said to Haman, ‘‘ What shall be done unto the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor?” So 
Haman, thinking he was the man, answered (Esther 
6: 7-9). When he learned that Mordecai was the 
man, he was very angry. At the banquet that day, 
Esther told the king of the plot against her life and 
her people’s, and pointed out Haman as the man who 
wished to kill them. ‘Then, for the first time, the 
king learned that Esther was a Jewess, and pianned 
to save her and her people. He could not change 
the first decree, but made another,—that on the same 
day the Jews should destroy anybody who dared to 
touch them. Mordecai was made ruler. Haman 
was hanged on the gallows he had built for Mordecai. 
Because of Esther’s Entreaty, the King’s Kindness 
was shown, and the People Preserved. Over and 
above all we see God’s Goodness. (As the children 
reproduce the story, write the extra words as in the 
outline.) 

In honor of Esther’s bravery and God’s care, the 
Jews still keep the Feast of Purim every year with 
great joy and gladness (9 : 26-32). Although the 
Jews have been persecuted in many lands, God still 
preserves them as a special, peculiar people, but his 
promise includes more than lows. ‘*The Lord pre- 
serveth all them that love him,” and that means you 
and me. ‘He that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS scene in the story of Esther is a fine dra- 
matic illustration of bravery, daring even 
death to save others unjustly exposed to great 

til. In teaching the lesson you may apply this 
illustration to various conditions. But take care not 
to do violence to the story in order to enforce truths 
not connected with.it. For example, Esther's plea 
to the king for the life of her people has often been 
used to illustrate the sinner’s plea to God for pardon, 
and a hymn sometimes sung refers to it: ‘‘I can but 
perish if I go,” etc. Such use of the story would 
tend to confuse the minds of your pupils as to the 
relations between sinners oe Goa, The sinner 
pleading for forgiveness for himself is not a brave 
soul risking his all for others. God is not a capri- 
cious king who has guarded the approach to himself 
with threats of death. But taking the picture of the 
lesson, and putting aside questions concerning other 
ects of the story, you have the great truths that the 

attle between good and evil is always on, and that 
every one ought to hold himself in readiness to obey, 
at all costs, the summons to unexpected service ‘n 
defending the right. This is what Esther did, and 
these are the steps to her glorious achievement: 

Esther’s Opportunity. The whole trouble arose 
from a personal quarrel between Hainan the Agagite 
and Mordecai the Jew, begun by the latter. Both 
were foreigners whose ancestry had been in Pales- 
tine, and probably hereditary hatred between the 
tribes was at the bottom of the trouble. Haman 
was so enraged because Mordecai refused to recog- 
nize his superior office that he plotted to wipe out the 
whole hated race of Jews. He got authority to do it 
from the king (Esther 3 : 9, 10). Then Seendaoal 
changed his attitude enough to satisfy the vengeance 
of any urdinary enemy. He rent his clothes, put 
on sackcloth, speinkiod ashes on his head, and stood 


( Continued on next tage, third column) 
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EARNING 6%? 


F NOT, or if you don’t know just where you can get that 
rate again, or are not quite satisfied with your present in- 
vestments, this brief talk on A-R-E Six’s will open the way 

for you to better your income with less worry. 


For seventeen years we have earned and paid 6 


r cent on 


the stroke of the clock to thousands of investors the country 
over who now hold between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 of these 
securities besides more than $2,000,000 already returned in prin- 


cipal and interest. 


Results are the final test of any investment, 
aru this record speaks for itself. 
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ment of our business along these same conservative lines for a 
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this best of all securities. 
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outside the palace gate making loud and 
bitter wailing. 
Now comes Esther into the story. Tell 
your pupils who she was, who was 
Ahasuerus, what his career had been, 
and how the beautiful young Jewess 
came to be his queen. She heard of the 
sad plight of her cousin without know- 
ing its cause, and sent him good clothes, 
supposing they would set him right 
again. But he sent her the startling 
news that his grief was because she, 
he, and all her race in the kingdom, 
were doomed to die (4: 5-8). So, sud- 
denly and eee) came to her the 
eppertuaity to the deliverer of her 
eople. Her first impulse was to avoid 
it because of its peril. It seemed to her 
a sufficient excuse that it would expose 
her to death to venture uninvited into 
the king’s presence (vs. 10-12). Besides, 
her nationality was not known, and 
therefore she might escape. But Mor- 
decai sent word to her not to deceive 
herself with the hope that she would not 
share the fortunes of her people. Neither 
need she think that their salvation de- 
pended on her valor. If she failed they 
would be delivered, but she and her 
father’s house would perish (vs. 13, 14). 
The best es for service 
often come without warning, as they did 
to Esther. The faithful man is alwa 
ready, preparing himself every day for 
larger usefulness, awaiting the sum- 
mons to work that will tax all his pow- 


ers. Our Lord’s counsel applies not 
only to the end of life, but to each pres- 
ent hour (Matt. 24: 42). Have you been 


watching thus to-day? Every opportu- 
nity to serve Christ at risk of fortune, 
reputation, or life, may call us to the 
crowning act of life. The question is al- 
ways pertinent, ‘‘ Who knoweth whether 
thou art not come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this ?” 

Esther’s Preparation. The time was 
short, the risk great, but it must not be 
rashly taken. The young girl needed 
a clear head and steady nerve. With 
these, and a just cause and brave heart, 
she would succeed if success were pos- 
sible. She resolved to give herself to 
meditation and fasting for three days, 
and asked all interested in her cause to 
do the same (vs. 15, 16). 

Calm consideration of the risk to be 
met, of the divine support assured, and 
the sympathy of friends —these fit one 
to do his best. With these he may face 
any danger he is sure he is called to 
face. He may not be confident that he 
will win, but he will be strong in the 
knowledge that he is doing right, and 
that his cause is in God’s hands. One 
who knows these things may say with- 


lout flinching, ‘‘If I perish, I perish.” 


Esther’s Triumph. The Old Testa- 
ment has no more dramatic scene than 
this: The beautiful queen,—after taking 
every precaution she could, bravely— 
measuring her peril, appealing, as she 
must have done, to God for help and to 
her friends for sympathy, making her 
beauty most effective by royal apparel, 
—taking her life in her hand and en- 
tering into the king’s presence unan- 
nounced to meet her death or to deliver 
her race. For a moment her fate trem- 
bled in the balance. Then her beauty 
and courage won (Esther 5:1, 2). Brave, 
wise girl! She did not faint. She did 
not betray her cause, Mistress of the 
situation, with cool foresight she began 
at once to put into execution the plans 
which secured all she sought and made 
her name famous in all after ages. 

Every child of God is called at some 
time to face danger in God’s service, to 
meet temptation and conquer it. Many 
have been summoned to risk property, 
reputation, friendship, life, for Christ. 
Certain failure is before the unready. 
Success is sure even to those who lose 
their lives if they constantly stand at 
their post (Mark 8: 35). Whoever, with 
the spirit of the Persian queen, meets 
the crisis, claiming the sympathy of 
the children of God, relying on him, and 
with all the wisdom given him striving 
to win, will triumph (Rev. 3 : 11, 12). 
Brave young hearts, standing on the 
threshold of life’s battles, go forth to 
meet them as this beautiful young girl 
did, and may victories be yours! 
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HEADACHE 


Every effort of the brain or body 
consumes phosphates. When the 
supply is less than the demand, 
derangement takes place and head- 
ache follows. 
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insomnia. 
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cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
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Continuing, this Bright 
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Conn., writes: 

**I do not know of any other 
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(“ Graded Helps” continued) 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Queen Esther’s Plea 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Esther). 


The story of Esther should be read as 
a dramatic story, describing the memo- 
rable heroism of the beautiful queen of 
Persia. It is located in the reign of 
Ahasuerus, or, as he is more familiarly 
known to English readers, Xerxes. 

The story is thrillingly told. Some 
think that the climax comes with the 
hanging of Haman and the appointment 
of Mordecai to the a. But 
the practical point of the book and its 
historical value to a Jew rested in the 
facts of the chapters following the sev- 
enth, which relate the method by which 
the Jews, led by Mordecai and encour- 
aged by the king's indirect favor, de- 
stroyed their enemies, and gained a 
great triumph. 

Esther, the central figure, placed by 
— fortune in the highest station, con- 
ronted suddenly by a crisis in the affairs 


of her kindred and of her nation,—a cri- | 


sis which she alone could meet,—proved 
herself worthy of the moral and spiritual 
traditions of her race. Ignoring all 
personal peril she dared to go before her 
dreaded and capricious lord to appeal 
for justice. And along with her self- 
devotion she mingled a womanliness and 
a sagacity which give added strength to 
the portraiture. 





The Jew, Mordecai, too, is a strong 
character. There is no touch of disloy- 
alty or bigotry about him. He does not 
refuse obedience to the king, but does 
withhold servility from his minister, 
Haman. Thelatter, eager for flattery, 
bitterly resents this independence, and 
determines to destroy Mordecai. Char- 
acteristically he gains his end by in- 
direction. He induces the king by 
calumny to condemn the Jews to death. 
Warned by Mordecai, Esther gains the 
ear of the king, exerts upon him all her 
fascination, wins his favor, then accuses 
Haman of conspiring against her life, 
and secures his dramatic downfall and 
death, 

Since the decree was in force, the only 
thing the king could do was to authorize 
the Yows to defend themselves and their 
property. This they did to good ad- 
vantage. They brought confusion on 
their enemies, and success to themselves, 
The glad feast which signalized this de- 
liverance became perpetual. 

The record immortalizes a true and 


motive, a real crisis, and the heroic use 
of its opportunity. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will 
be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For the reign of Xerxes, see Benja- 
min’s ‘ Persia,” in the Story of the Na- 
tions series, or Maspero’s magnificent 
volume, ‘‘ The Passing of the Empires.” 
For the book of Esther, see Bennett and 
Adeney, ‘‘ A Biblical Introduction.” 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 


1. The Reign of Xerxes. (1.) Why 
is this kingeand his reign practically ig- 
nored in the Bible, except in the book of 
Esther? (2.) Does his character as por- 
trayed in Esther correspond to the ac- 
counts of him which have come to us 
from Greek sources ? 

2. The Jewish Dispersion. (3.) Was 
there anything strange about the ready 
acceptance of Esther and Mordecai at 
the court of Persia? (4.) What other 
Jews are mentioned in Scripture as hav- 
ing attained to prominence in foreign 
courts ? 

3. The Popular Hatred of Judaism. 
(5.) Can we account, in view of these op- 

rtunities, for the bitter hatred mani- 

ested by Haman and others ? 

4. The Personalities of the Story. 
(6.) What are the qualities of soul shown 
oF Esthgr in her actions? (7.) Was 
ordecai an equally typical Jew? 

5. The Feast. (8.) Would the regular 
feast of Purim be enough to explain the 
regard of the Jewish people for this 
book ? 

6. The Religious Value of Esther. 
(9.) Has it no such value because God’s 


( Continued on next page, third column) 








A Lady Lecture 
Feeds Nerves and Brains Scientifically 
A lady lecturer writes from Philadel- 
hia concerning the use of right food and 
ow she is enabled to withstand the 
strain and wear and tear of her arduous 
pa) enn She says: 

‘Through improper food, imperfectly 
digested, my health was completely 
wrecked and I attribute my recovery en- 
tirely to the regular use of Grape-Nuts 
food. It has, I assure you, proved an 
inestimable boon to me. 

‘* Almost immediately after beginning 
its use, I found a gratifying change in 
my condition. The terrible weakness 
that formerly prostrated me after a few 
hours of work, was perceptibly lessened | 
| by a few days’ use of Grape-Nuts and is 
| now only a memory—it never returns. 
‘*Ten days after beginning it I ex- 
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noble character, a great and adequate | J 





| perienced a wonderful increase in men- 
| tal ge and physical energy, and con- | 
| tinued use has entirely freed me from | 
the miserable insomnia and nervousness | 
from which I used to suffer so much. 

‘*I find Grape-Nuts very palatable | 
| and would not be without the crisp, deli- 
| cious food for even a day on any con- 
| sideration. Indeed, I always carry it 
with me on my lecture tours.” 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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| CHRISTMAS 1S COMING 


BOYS AND Gl RL YOU CAN MAKE CHRISTMAS MOREY 


and make it easily, by taking subscriptions among your neighbors and friends for the Woman's Farm 
journal, It is a great little paper, and only 10 cents a year. most every person you show it to will pay 10 
cents a year for it. By working a few hours after school, for a week or ten days, any boy or girl can easily 
earn $5 to $10, a nice sum for Christmas. You don’t any capital. Don't need to investacent. Just 
send us your full name and post-office address plainly written, and we will send you full particulars and outfit 
FREE. Don’t put it off, but write to-day. A postal card will do. Address 


E. D. THOMPSON, MANAGER, THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Every Sentence Plain 


Heretofore more than the average education was required to read the Bible with 
perfect understanding of every sentence, because the language used was that of 300 
years ago, and since then many words have become obsolete or have changed their 


meaning. To remedy this THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


was issued after 29 years’ labor by great Bible scholars, who re- 
translated the Scriptures into the plain, every-day English of the 
present time. To read it is to pervectiy understand every word. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any stylé of the 
American Standard Revised Bibie you order. Prices 35c to $18.00, according to 
size and ing. 3%" We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’. 


our 40-page book, telling w A Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample pages, bindings, etc., 
of the many styles issued. nd your name on a postal card, with the name ol your bookseller. 


“THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th St., New York 
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Without committing myself to 
any action, | shall be glad to re- 
ceive, free, particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies. 


You May Be Surprised 


to know how much Life Insur- 
ance you can get for an average 
weekly saving of Two Dollars, 
Payable to 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Quarterly, Semi-Annually, or 
Annually. Send in This Coupon 
and we will send you the Figures. 
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“To say Vet the Oxtord 


The New Editions 


gn Oxtord Is sufficient. 
prove a delightiul © 
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JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 20th Century Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 





S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- 
bet. 





‘*The most complete and best 
arranged of all the heips in vari- 
ous Bibles.”* 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Pifth Ave., New York 


JUST IS: ! 
“ A quart in a pint measure.” 


OX 
Brevier Faced 


Large type in small compass, 
A TIME SAVER! 


Cyclopedic Concordance 
Containing Helps, Dictionary, Gl 
saries, Cocsrdenes Maps, etc. "ta 
One Alphabetical Order. 75c. and $1. 


THE BOOK FOR ALL 


S. S. Scholars’ Treasury 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
“Should be in the hands of every 
Sunday-school scholar in the land. 
—Christian Endeavor World, 1904. 































* The author is a genius in s 
new.”’—Rev. F. N. 
“« Whoever reads carefull 

day-school worker. ie 


— Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., 
u 
. Peloubet DD author ) 


Sunday-School Problems 


This new book by Professor Amos R. Wells tells how to get home 
study, what to do with backward scholars, how to build up the adult classes, 
what to do with the harder lessons, how to use the last five minutes of the 
lesson hour, how to carry on teachers’-meetings, what to do when the 
attendance wanes, how to inspire love for the Bible, how to tell a Bible 
story, what to do with disorderly scholars, etc. 

“ A wealth of practical hints. A book of 


Price, $1.00. 


at value to all classes of Sunday-school workers.” 
unday-school pioneer and founder of Chautauqua. 
esting new ways and means, and transforming old ways into 
" Peloubet’s “ Select Notes.” 
this book and follows its counsels will be a better and more success- 
ev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D. a“ 

A © one can read this book without being stimulated into better ways of working.—Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D., Secretary of the International Lesson Committee. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston, Mass., and Chicago, Ill. 
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., author of “ Hurlbut's Notes. 
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‘It took Mr. Blood 
five minutes 


to secure five subscribers to The Sun- 


day School Times. 


“That review 


number did the business; I secured 
these five in five minutes,” he writes 
on October 11 from Barker, New 


York. 


It was five minutes very well spent. 
It means that five persons are to have 
for the next fifty-two weeks a thor- 
oughgoing Sunday-school convention 
of experts every week at home. 


Will you spend five minutes in put- 
ting The Sunday School Times, before 
some of the live Sunday-school work- 
ers within easy reach of you ? 


Any issue ought to “do the busi- 


ness.” 


Will you open the way by 


asking for some free specimen copies 


for distribution ? 


Additions to present clubs of sub- 
scribers may be made at any time 
through the club organizer. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
name is not mentioned in the book? 
(10.) What appeals most directly to the 
reader of to-day ? 
IV. Leapinc THovuGHT. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.) 


‘*Who knoweth whether thou art not 
come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this?” This is a solemn question to- 
day for every man or woman or youth. 
Shall we be as heroic and devoted in our 
reply ? 

Boston, 


Co 
Saint Cecilia of the Court 


(Continued from page 593) 


bled painfully as she asked, and Mrs. 
Sweeney, who was trying to light the 
little lamp, let the match flicker and go 
out, as she eagerly bent forward to hear 
the answer. 

‘*He’s hurt his spine,’’ the doctor 
answered slowly. ‘‘And that is always 
serious. But we'll take him to the hos- 
pital, and we'll do our best !’’ 

With a bound Cecilia was on her feet, 
her face white and tense, her hair tum- 
bled about her like a crimson halo, her 
hands clenched fiercely. 

‘You'll fake him to the hospital ! 
Take Aim, Puddin’! Don't you dare 


to say it! Don't you dare to ouch him! 
I'll die first! I'I—Ill kill you if you 
try it!’ 


The doctor stepped back in utter aston- 
ishment at the shrill onslaught, and 
looked dumbly at the Saint, who stood 
there like an image of defiance. Puddin’ 
was too frightened to cry, and his mother 
stood helplessly looking on, as if she had 
nothing to do with it at all. Only Jim 
had an inkling of the truth, and he put 
his hand kindly on Cecilia’s shoulder, 
and said calmly, ‘‘ Is it forgettin’ you are 
that you bear a saint's name, Cecilia? 
The doctor is offering his best, and ye 
are forgettin’ that Puddin’ needs him. 
But he shan’t go to the hospital till ye 
say the word, I'll promise ye that.”’ 
Then he gave a quick look at the doctor, 
who understood it rightly that Jim would 
manage it for him. So he left a simple 
sleeping draught, and promised to come 
again on the morrow, and left. 

The Saint’ s outburst having died away, 
she sat, weak and weary, on the edge 
of the bed. The little lamp threw a 
sickly yellow light over them, and made 





A Hill Tale 
A Blunt old Colorado Miner on Postum 


A clergyman may be eloquent, may use 
the choicest language, dressing his earn- 
est desire to help his fellow-man in the 
most elevated, chaste and beautiful lan- 
guage, and yet not touch the hearts of 
his hearers. Another man, having little 
education and no grace of speech whatso- 
ever, may tell his message in the com- 
mon, every-day vernacular he is used to, 
and the simple -faith that glows within 
him carries quick conviction with it. 
Such a man writes from the towering 
peaks of Colorado, preaching of Postum: 

‘*T had drank coffee all my life until it 
about killed me, when I concluded to try 
Postum, and in a short time I got relief 
from the <errible misery I suffered from 
coffee. 

** When I drank coffee I bloated up so 
that I could not breathe at times; my 
nerves were so shaky that I could not 
hold myself still. 

‘** But thanks to Postum I am all well 
now and can say that I hope to remain so. 

**I was very much disgusted with it 
the first time I tried it, but had it made 
stronger and boiled longer till it tasted 
as good as good coffee.’ 

© amount of rhetorical frills and lit- 
erary polish could add to the convincing 
trted of the old miner's agg nee 
vYame given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s areason. .« 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Pears 


‘The skin welcomes Pears’ 
Soap. It gently cleanses, 
freshens and  beautifies. 
Never irritates nor acts 
harshly. j 

Have you used Pears 
Soap? 


Get it anywhere. 








Have you ever tried The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures as a 
help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Ten cents will pay for a 
guarter’ s set,—thirteen different pic- 
tures and two maps, each on a sepa- 
vate sheet of enameled paper. 




















Read Prudential Afr. 


WINTER CLOTHING OFFER. 


SAMPLE and TRIAL 
PROPOSITION. 
If you would have use for a 
heavy 





weight all wool Suit, Overceator 

ulster, then DON'T BUY ELSEWHERE 

at any price, under circumstances, 

until you cut this advertisement out 

and mail i¢to us. You will then receive 
by return mali free, pos . 

andest Clothing Offer ever heard of. 

book of 


Gr 


ions, descriptions and illustrations of 

ofclothing formen. We will 

explain why we can sell at me 

much lower than were ever before 
of what 


ad. oa 7 send to us 
return mail, FREE, POSTPAID. 


EARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,cxicaco 








Puddin’ look whiter and thinner ; Ceci- 
lia noticed it, and looked up at Jim with 
a wistful appeal for help. 

Mrs, Sweeney was mutely creasing her 
apron with her fingers, looking at the 
Saint helplessly, while Jim sat down next 
to her and said, ‘‘ Celie, what is it ye’re 
doing this day? The child a-layin’ here 
suffering, and a fine, big, clean room 
awaiting him, with a nice nurse in a big 
apron, and a fine doctor, and you not 
carin’ at all, but rather let him lay here 
a-cryin’ !"’ 

This from Jim! Celie bowed her 
head upon her arm, and bent into a 
little heap on the foot of the bed. ‘1 
won't let them take him to a hospital ! 


I won't! They say they do be killin’ 
people there! And Puddin’s me own! 
And I won't!”’ 


All the wealth of motherliness she had 
showered forth upon Puddin’ was told 
in the sobs that shook her form. 

‘«Was ye ever in one, Celie?’’ asked 
Jim gently. 

She shook her head. 

«I'll be takin’ ye in the mornin’ then, 
and your mother will be stayin’ at home 
to be lookin after Puddin’.’’ 

And quite as if that settled the mat- 
ter, Jim said ‘‘Good night,’’ and went 
back to his little shop, which seemed 
full of a restful quiet. 

(Zo be continued ) 


te 
Convention Calendar 


Vermont, at St. Johnsbury . . October 17-19 


Nova Scotia, at Amherst. . . . October 24-26 
Ontario, at London . . . October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . . . October 26, 27 


Connecticut, at Hartford. . _. November 7-10 
Michigan, at Traverse City . November 14-16 
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THE POLICEMAN ~ 
¥SPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 


The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 

That naught can beat SAPOLIO 

A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 


her neig bors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and : 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


HRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


“The Holy Star” 
“Holy Noel” 
OUR NEW CANTATA 
«A Christmas Merry-Go-Round” 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 
dress, will bring complete sample 
packet eoditalalog one each of the ser- 
vices and our new cantata, besides our 

















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





November 5, 1905. Am I Keeping My 
Christian Endeavor Covenant? 
(Mal. 2: 5,6; Psa. 51 : 6; 
2 Cor. 8 : 21.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The new covenant (Heb. 8 : 6-13). 
TUES.—By a new sacrifice (Psa. 50 : 1-15). 
WED.—Everlasting (Isa. 61 : 6-11). 

‘THU RS.—By blood (Mark 14 : 23-25). 
FRI.—Transgressed (Hos. 6 : 4-7). 
SaT.—A covenant-keeping God (Ex. 20: 1- 

7). 











Between whom is the Christian Endeavor 
covenant? 

Why is no obligation more binding than our 
covenant? 

What will keeping the covenant do for me? 
Breaking it ? 


T IS right to make covenants, or prom- 
ises, or vows. God does it. The 
Bible is full of his promises, and 

we rest with confident and joyous peace 
upon his covenants. And men are ever 
doing it. The merchant gives notes 
when he borrows money. Much money 
is itself simply a covenant on the part 
of the government to pay. Every mar- 
riage rests on marriage vows. Our 
whole life is shot through with vows 
and covenants. i 


The wrong thing is not to keep them, 
When business men break their agree- 
ments, or workmen their contracts, or 

overnments their promises, or hus- 
Crnas or wives their vows, the world 

aks with unhesitating condemna- 
tion, for these things are sacred in the 
world’s eyes. And Paul argues that 
Christian standards are not lower than 
the world’s standards ; that what it is 
dishonorable to do in the world, it is 
dishonorable for Christians to do. Of 
all people in the world, they should be 
the ones to keep inviolate every pledge 
or covenant. Not to do so is to break 
one of the fundamental Christian laws, 
the most fundamental one of all, the | 
law of truth. } 

Some oy 5 say, ‘‘I am afraid I shall | 
not be able to keep a covenant, and so I | 








ge Holiday catalogue of Xmas 
oatte. dainty calendars, handsome 


CENTS 
booklets, novel candy boxes, etc. 


MacCalla & Co., 





Christmas Services 


Sasa Me sega 


Star of Ey ‘Royal Birth \ 


Kine soe Kime 


Send 12 cents in stamps 
for samples of four; o: 
ro cents for three. 


CANTATAS 


Santa alc in dat eu), F cents the copy. 

kris} Kr gie in Japan (New), 10 cents the copy. 

Santa’s Pre ati ave ey 

Old Fashioned’ Sa Santa & ne ae. 

Santa’s Surpr i 

ae head and Recitations No. 3. 25 cents 
t 


Christmas Choir Anthems sent to 
Choristers for examination, postage free. 
HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
156 Pifth Ave. «N.Y. 1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 


MUSIC *o CHRISTMAS 


Santa Claus’ Victory 


New Cantata. Gabriel. Fine. 30 cents. 


The Christmas Star 


New Concert Exercise. Fillmore. Beautiful. 5 cents. 
gein Sale. Five samples of Christmas 
Concert Exercises mailed for 12 cents in stam 
h of everything, including 
trios, quartets, anthems, and bargain 





solos, duets 
offers mailed free 


FILLMORE . ue HOUSE 
ors ’ FES Bikis House, New York 


fo SANTA’S LAND 
with the DREAM MAN 


A new Christmas cantata by I. H. Meredith. 
Published with full orchestration. 
Examination copy mai on request. 

Send xo cents for samples of new Christmas services. 
Lp ner army ond co. 

Chicago, 57 aspinates St 
New York, 150 Fifth Avenue 





Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. | 


had better not make it. If I do not 
| make a promise, I shall not break it.’ 
| But if th€ thing is one we ought to do, | 
we ought to covenant to do it, and hav- | 
ing covenanted, we ought to fulfil the 
covenant. Wecovenant, not create, the 
obligation. It simply acknowledges it, 
and our guilt in disobedience is not less 
because in failing to do what we ought 
we broke no promise to do it, having 
made none. The right law for us is, 
discern duty, acknowledge duty, per- 
form duty. 





~ 


Are we trusting the Lord Jesus Christ 
for strength ? 

Are we striving to do what he would 
like to have us do? | 
Are we praying and reading the Bible 

every day? 

Are we supporting our own chnrch ? 
When we stay away from church and 
prayer-meeting, is it for reasons that | 
would satisfy Christ ? 

Are we leading an out and out Chris- | 
tian life ? 

Are we always at the meetings of the | 
society, and do we take part ? 

These are searching questions, and 
| they are just the questions that we need 
\to ask ourselves this evening. And 

some of them need to be pressed fur- | 
ther. 

In one word, we are Christ's wit- 
nesses. Our covenant does not make 
us so. It simply recognizes that we are 
such, and that as members of our society | 
we have assumed certain obligations. | 
Now we ought to be and act as Christ's | 
witnesses, bara > that we will be abso- l> 
lutely faithful to him, and then keeping | 
our vows. This may be hard to do ant 
require the deeper submission of our 
lives to Christ, but that is the joy of 
entering into a great and holy cove- 
nant. 











with your washing-powder. 
y sith yo it can do, 


known, untried wders. For twenty odd 
years PEARLIN has been making washing 
easy and saving women and fabrics. Satisfy 


yourself of its safety and economy from 
women who have used it all their lives. 
new, womanly, sensible way of washing began 
with PEARLINE. 


Pearline is Trustworthy 
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and the risk with un- 
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| latest and 


lim 
‘Evangelical Pub. 


| Rorth-Westers Masks Ce. Sum €20, 


r DESREE: 










THE NEW 
CENTURY 
HYMNAL 


WILL L. THOMPSON 
Author of Thompson’s Popular Anthems. 





Most of the selections in the New 
Century Hymnal were made by the 
popular vote of nearly 10,000 min- 
isters and Sunday- school super- 
intendents. The first edition ex- 
hausted in less than thirty days. 
Fourth edition now ready. 


For Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
and Young People’s Meetings 


The book is expensively made and 
bound in full cloth, vellum de ae, 240 

ges, 35 cents per copy; $3.75 per dozen, 
om We will be Dieased 2 to senda 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 
to any Pastor, Sunday-school Superinten- 
dent, or Chorister, on receipt of 8 cents to 
pay postage, if you will send us the name 
and address of fo our Sunday-school Super- 
intendents or Choir Leaders. Address 


W. L. Thompson & Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


BEST 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH 
WORK, THE NEW EDITION OF 


postpai 





‘Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs | 


By the euthors of the famous Gespel Hymns, 
Sankey, McGranahan and ws 
Round or yy d notes, c. each ; mail. 
The Bi New York ‘and ‘Chicage, 
earnest inguirers. 


pipe Ace 9 Sar Samples tmailed to “ 
A WONDERFUL S. S. 
HYMN BOOK 


The first edition (10,000 copies) of World-Wide 
Hosannas was exhausted in one month. It is the 
reatest Sunday - school ely book by 
Sam feted a and R. Frank Lehman. onderful Pod 
d t book extant. Send 30 cents 
ie examination copy or write for free specimen pages ; 
also special plans of ses try 


226 Arch St., Fatiages ia 
Geibel & Lehman {7 16th St:; New York 


THAT SONG BOOK 
of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D, TILLMAN 

14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
EST HYMNS No. 3 

— 180 songs Manila cover, 

cloth, 15c.; full cloth, 20c. 
Co., 40 Lakeside Blag., Chicago 
‘TO CHORISTERS 
ee ae 


Month's trial free. Returnable at our 
Sta Wigreard rm sama oy 
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‘HOW TO CONDUCT A SUADAY- SCHOOL 


z2mo, cloth, $1.25 net. y Marion Lawrance. 
po Every Sunday-school m4. , Pastor, 
Teacher and Officer should own this. A perfect 
—* of hints and plans from the most experi- 
ced leader of the day "’—Sunday School Times. 


Fremine H. Revert Company, New York or York or Chicago 


TEXT CARDS FOR HOME DECORATION 


On pighly finished [Seeny and Dark a cards, = 
— kk cord to hang; wire no frames. A 

fod avery wher, L ey 
Reom 24, 54 W. 224 St., New Y 


COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 





HOUSE, 





Tle 


Le JASUARY 088 | 


Resi 


Money. a. 


The sure and quick way to raise CASH for 

society fund, is to issue A CHURCH CALENDA 

photographs ‘of your pastor and of your church and we 
em uped iy ubessed We PHOTOGRAVT' 


ur new heavil 
1906 CALENDARS, 8xll inches, Som lete, with silk canes 
top for hanging. We send the 90 calendars to you 
press pee id. Your members quickly sell this dainty 
and usefu "Koop 045. of Sohne ur church and © for 

ts 5 or your profit and send us 626.00 
any time I ny 4 a ost societies reorder several 
times, clearing $25.00 each time. Mail us photographs and 

names to-day SEND NO MONEY. Write to-day for free 
sample calendars and the story of others success. 

GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY. 

NEW METHOD CO., 5796 South Park Ave., CHICAGO, 


“Money Raising plans for Church Workers.” 


THE APPROVED 





church or 
Send us 





Relief for 


Head- 


aches | 
INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such general beneficent 
effects that it has retained the favor of 
Physicians and the Public 


Jor more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
T HE TARRANT CO, “4 Hudson Street, New York. 


Read Prudential 





SICK STOMACHS, 


Advertisement 
and send in coupon. 


Che Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 21, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘he Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents -m., per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
5 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is mot sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies % any one issue of the p paper te 
enable all the teachers fr school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

Tue SunpDAyY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year. Not a Dull Line from _ New Year's Day to New Year’s Eve. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
dir oming of the Bride’’ Calendar). Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 









The Ideal Family Ma — Issued 52 Times a Year 











Whatever Magazines you may Subscribe for, be Sure to include The Christian 
Herald, Founded A. D. 1878. For the Weekly Visits of The Christian Herald will 
Bring Added Sunshine to Your Home Life, and Your Boys and Girls will, Every 
Week, Find in its Columns Lasting Inspiration to Noble and Useful Careers. 

Its Grand Annual Total of 1,200 Large, Generous Pages, many of them Exquisitely 
Printed in Radiant Colors,’ Equal 6,000 Ordinary Magazine Pages. They are 
Replete with the Choicest and Most Edifying Literature, Superbly and Profusely 

‘Illustrated. Every Issue contains at least 30 Beautiful Illustrations. To Induce 
You to Give The Christian Herald a Fair Trial, we Make the Following Excep- 


Bear in Mind that JOSEPH HOCKING’S Greatest Serial, 
pero : tionally Liberal Offer: WMO” tiie"cHamors OF THE LORD.” will Begin Shorty, Oa 




















REV. CHAS. M. SHELDON 


ccurate Description of our Greatest Premium Boo 








If You. will Send us ONLY TWO DOLLARS, You will Receive The Christian Herald, the Brightest and Best Weekly Family 
Magazine in the World, Every Week, from the Date of Your Order to January 1, 1907, our Superb “Home-Coming of the Bride” 
Calendar, covering 360 Saeare Inches, and Exquisitely Lithographed in Twelve Colors, and the Most Elaborately Illustrated Story of a 
Weighs About [Tip toand Through the Holy Land ever published, entitled the 


Cruise of the Fight Hundred 


ee) 
Pie 


then . 





Measures, When Open, 
6 x 16 Inches: — - 





ewe This Great Work Truly Baffles Adequate Description. It 
- is the Story of the Tour made last year by 800 of the Most 
Famous Sunday School Workers of the World. It contains 
212 Full-Page Half-Tone Engravings, Two Panoramic Views 
of Modern Jerusalem, each measuring 60 square inches, Four 
Vnequalled Color Plates of Palestine Wild Flowers, and 58 
other photographs, Including Two Reproductions in Arabic and 
Samaritan Hebrew. This Most Delightful Book takes you to 
1] , t 6 E 1 2 HE Gibraltar, to Italy, to Greece, to Turkey, to France, and to 

& RU J 43 Palestine, and Reveals to your eyes in detail Every phase of 


ne of the Most Picturesque Tours the World has Ever Known. 
NDREVG ; ‘ 
iT HU! ie A Superb Christmas Gift 


The Cruise of the Eight Hundred is a Volume of Entrancing 


_IGH 


TO AND fHROUG 





Interest. It virtually Brings the Holy Land with all its Scenes, 
Attractions, its Odd Customs, its Interesting People and their 
Peculiar Dress to our Very Doors, and invites us to Revel in 
a Veritable Mine of Literary and Pictorial Wealth. Take up the book Wherever you will, Commence Anywhere You Please, and 
Instantly your attention is Riveted to the Fresh, Beautiful and Delightfully Entertaining Contents of this Living and Breathing Panorama. 
It Contains Nearly 400 pages, is Exquisitely Printed on Extra Fine Coated Paper Throughout, Superbly Bound in Red Silk Cloth, 
with Genuine Gold Stamp, and Measures when open, 6 x 16 inches. A More Acceptable Christmas Present than this Book About the 
Land where Christ was Born, and where He lived, Cannot be Found. From Cover to Cover it is an Oriental Picture Gallery. | 


Here Is Our Unequalled Proposition in a Nut-Shell 


We will send The Christian Herald, the Brightest and Best Weekly Family Magazine Ever Published, Every Week, from 
Date of Your Order to January 1, 1907, our Lovely “Home-Coming of the Bride” Calendar, measuring 360 Square Inches, 


Superbly Lithographed in Twelve Colors, and THE CRVISE OF THE EIGHT . a. 
HUNDRED, all Charges Prepaid, All for $2, with Money Back if You are The Christian Herald 
Not Fully Satisfied. Do not Miss this Great Bargain. Address To-Day: | 160 to 170 Bible House, New York City 


Sent Charges Prepaid. 





























